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field of education or public practice. Some have been 
successful in obtaining the C. P. A. certificate; some 
have been admitted to membership in such organi- 
zations as the American Institute of Accountants, 
the American Society of Certified Public Accountants, 
and in the National Association of Cost Accountants. 

Complete information regarding instruction 
methods, scope of the courses, and advantages 
accruing to teachers completing these courses will 
be furnished upon request. Those enrolling now 
will be permitted to continue the course during the 
summer months if desired. 
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WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS EDUCATION DO WE WANT? 
by 
PAUL S. LOMAX, Sc. B., Ph. D. 
New York University 
New York City 


HIS is the second of a series of articles by Paul $. Lomax, Associate Professor 
TT of Commercial Education at New York University, in which he points out the 
importance and place of commercial education in American education. American 
educational leaders are deeply interested in a program of business education that is 
broadly and intelligently conceived in proper relation with the whole field of education. 


“We are constantly facing the problem of securing adequately trained teachers to 
teach the Commercial Arts and, more than this, who know business and industry. I 


feel that too much of our preparation for business has resolved itself into mere manip- 
ulative skill.” 


The above statement by a prominent State Commissioner of Education is signi- 
ficant. In a series of four articles, prepared especially for publication in “The Balance 
Sheet”, Dr. Lomax is attempting to answer the question, “What Kind of Business 
Education Do We Want?” Those who have not already read the first article on the 
subject of “What is the Place of Business in Our Democratic Society?” which appeared 
in the February issue of “The Balance Sheet,” should be sure to read it before reading 
this the second article of the series. The subtitles of the complete series of articles 
are as follows: 


1. What is the Place of Business in Our Democratic Society? 


2. What Should be the Place of Business Education in American 
Education? 


3. What Sterling Qualities Should Business Education Possess? 
4. When are Studies in Business Education Really Scientific? 


This series of articles will be made available for use in Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing Groups in the summer schools without charge. Those desiring extra copies should 
let us know the number desired before May 1. —Editor’s Preface. 
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WHAT SHOULD BE THE PLACE OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION IN AMERICAN EDUCATION? 


HE Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion has presented in its fifth and 

sixth yearbooks! an attempt to indicate 
the part that business education should 
play in our public junior and senior high 
schools. In the main, however, it appears 
that we have yet generally to realize a 
comprehensive plan of business education 
that is well-articulated with a complete 
scheme of education. We perhaps have 
tended too much to view business edu- 
cation as a complete education in itself, 
and have tended too little to think of it 
as an important essential part, but only a 
part, of a well-rounded education for a 
complex changing American and world 
civilization. The potential greatness of 
business education is in its proper and 
well-balanced relationships to the whole 
field of American education, even as the 
potential greatness of business is in its 
relationships to the whole institutional 
life of our democratic society. 

The place of business in our national 
life we tried to portray in our first article 
in the February, 1928, issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. We contended that busi- 
ness enterprise is a predominant character- 
istic of American life, and that this enter- 
prise is potentially a powerful agent for 
evolving an advanced civilization which 
may and can have a culture to rival, if not 
excel. the Grecian Age of Pericles. To 
help attain this possibility, in common 
with all civilizing forces of institutional 
life, as those of home, church, state, 
school, and organized recreation, business 
must have a philosophy of life whereby 
it may view and dedicate its efforts as a 
means to achieving eternal values. What 
business is an will be depends finally on 
what business wants to be—What system 
of life values it cherishes—what phil- 
osophy of life it practices. It is so with 
business education. What business edu- 


cation is and will be become a matter 
finally of what place we believe business 
education should have in an educational 
system of a democratic society. What do 
we want the business education of 1950 
to be? This chiefly depends on what we 
want our whole educational system of 1950 
to be, and what we want the latter to be 
largely depends on what we want our 
democratic society of 1950 to be—in this 
country and in the world at large. 

One thing is certain: What our business 
education of 1950 is to be will grow out 
of what our business education of 1928 
is. The present builds the future, and 
makes for progress or decline. It seems 
proper, therefore, that we, duly mindful 
of what business education is, should 
look ahead and consider together in this 
article the philosophic question, WHAT 
SHOULD BE THE PLACE OF BUSI- 
NESS EDUCATION IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION? 


We offer our answer to this question 
by dealing with the answers to three sub- 
questions: 

1. What is our philosophy of American 

education? 

2. What contribution should business 
education make to American edu- 
cation? 

3. What plan of business education will 
best realize its contribution to 
American education? 


What is Our Philosophy of American 
Education? 


We live in a democratic society in 
which we endeavor to “develop in each 
individual the knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers whereby he will find 
his place and use that place to shape both 


himself and society toward ever nobler . 


ends.”? In our democratic society educa- 
tion is a state responsibility. If each of the 
forty-eight states of our great nation is to 


1National Education Association Department of Superintendence, Fifth Yearbook, The Junior High School 
Curriculum, 1927, and the Sixth Yearbook, The Development of the High School Curriculum, 1928. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 


2U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin (1918) No. 35, Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, p. 9. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 
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guarantee for itself a social-economic life 
that is healthy and noble, it must seek 
to have a properly educated citizenship. 
“Education and democracy are, bound up 
in an unending chain of mutual cause and 
effect. Each idea demands and fosters the 
other. More democracy means more 
general education. and more general 
education means more universal de- 
mocracy. They are both mass movements, 
and call for mass treatment.”* 


Now in our democratic society a good 
citizen is one who is self-reliant voca- 
tionally as well as self-reliant as a worthy 
home builder, church supporter, school 
patron, and consumer of leisure time. 
Our national leaders in education are 
tending more and more to appreciate this 
fact. Here is a fitting expression of their 
point of view: 

“The new curriculum is adjusting the relation- 
ships between vocational education and so- 
called liberal education. The age-old war 
between these ideas has produced intellec- 
tual snobbery on the one hand and voca- 
tional peasantry on the other. It is a relic 
of the early beginnings when education was 
a special privilege of the leisure classes. It 
has no place in a modern democracy which, as 
the price of its very existence, must build 
into the lives of children a right attitude 
toward work combined with appreciation 
of the finer things of life. Rich culture 
springs from the black soil of economic 
competence, and labor is most fruitful 
when it is fertilized by art and joy and a 
well-rounded philosophy of life." 


The practical educational trend in our 
American schools is to have the work of 
the classroom articulate with the work 
of life as we find it, seek to control it, and 
resolve to improve it. We want the class- 
room learning in home economics help- 
fully correlated with the actual life of the 
home, in civics with practical problems of 
government, in character building with 
the religious education of the church, in 
business and other economic education 
with vocational practice, in music, art, and 
physical education with the organized 
community uses of leisure time. The real 


value of what our students learn in class- 
rooms lies in the extent to which they, in 
the interest of progressive improvement, 
can effectively use their classroom learning 
in routine and problem-solving-life situa- 
tions, whether in business offices or else- 
where. As a matter of fact, “society is 
not directly interested in school subjects. 
Society is interested in the modification of 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes that 
function in the relation of the-child to the 
various groups in the community and to 
the civic life of the community.”® 


What students learn in classrooms and 
what the same students and their elders 
experience in life as they deal with it 
are being checked against one another in 
modern educational theoty and practice. 
The scientific trend, so chacteristic of our 
times in business and other organized life, 
has greatly encouraged the practical edu- 
cational trend. In all phases of our life we 
tend to be zealous to square our thinking 
and practice with what are the facts, with 
what is the truth about the matter, with 
scientific data; and with the useful relating 
of the facts to life in order to improve it 
and promote human happiness. The effect 
of the scientific trend in education is thus 
summed up by Professor Dewey: 


“The most direct blow at the traditional 
separation of doing and knowing and at 
the traditional prestige of purely ‘intel- 
lectual’ studies, however, has been given 
by the progress of experimental science. 
If this progress has demonstrated anything, 
it is that there is no such thing as genuine 
knowledge and fruitful understanding 
except as the offspring of doing. The analysis 
and rearrangement of facts which is in- 
dispensible to the growth of knowledge 
and power of explanation and right classi- 
fication cannot be attained purely mentally 
—just inside the head. Men have to do 
something to the things when they wish to 
find out something; they have to alter con- 
ditions. This is the lesson of the laboratory 
method, and the lesson which all education 
has to learn. The laboratory is a discovery 
of the conditions under which labor may 
become intellectually fruitful and not merely 
externally productive.” 


8Smith, W. R. An Introduction to Educational Sociology, p. 166. New York: American Book Co., 1917. 
“The New Curriculum,” The Journal of the National Education Association, Vol. XIV, No. 9, p. 


270 (December, 1925). 


5Payne, E. George and Schroeder, Louis C. Health and Safety in the New Curriculum, p. 212. New 


York: American Viewpoint Society, Inc., 1925. 


®Dewey, John. Democracy and Education, p. 321-2. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916. 
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This practical emphasis of American 
education, guided by a noble idealism of a 
democratic society, is exactly the em- 
phasis that will make business education 
stand out more definitely and clearly as 
an essential contributing agency in a well- 
balanced preparation of boys and girls, 
young men and women, as productive and 
civilizing citizens of our wonderful nation. 


What Contribution Should Business 
Education Make to American Education? 


The chief task of American business 
education in secondary and higher schools 
is to make it more socially effective in the 
business thinking and practice of its 
students. Business is a social institution 
by which we make use of social resources 
—labor power, capital, natural resources, 
and acquired knowledge—to gratify hu- 
man wants. The five economic functions 
of business — production, distribution, 
consumption, conservation of natural 
resources, and conservation of human 
lives and happiness — make the work of 
business coextensive with the whole 
range of economic endeavor in all our 
social institutions.” 

With regard to our present program of 
economic education (including commer- 
cial), we are told: 


“The present educational program . .. . 
is the product of the blind drive of necessity, 
rather than the result of an intelligent con- 
sideration of the principles involved. It is 
based in large measure on an incomplete and 
incorrect analysis of our economic life. It 
has centered too exclusively on vocational 
preparation in the narrow sense of the term: 
it has placed disproportionate emphasis on 
those highly specialized skills and knowl- 
edges which are peculiar to a particular 
calling. Assuming that the productive 
process alone constitutes the whole of the 
economic cycle, it has been too largely 
concerned with this division of the problem 
Boa Curriculum practice in education 
does not reflect an understanding of the 
fact that every important industry is a great 
cooperative enterprise sustaining a host of 
intimate and interdependent relationships 
with other industries and with the larger 
society of which it is a part. The fact has 
been overlooked that the economic life itself 


is merely society at work, and not a self- 
generating process carried on in a vacuum.” 

Is our program of business education 
based on a definitely organized and com- 
prehensive set of sound educational 
principles that are known, defined, and 
widely accepted by educational leaders? 
Is our program of business education still 
largely based “in large measure on an 
incomplete and incorrect analysis of our 
economic life?” Does our commercial edu- 
cation tend to put undue emphasis on the 
productive function and too little em- 
phasis on the distributive, consumptive, 
and conservation functions? Do we need 
in better proportion to bring all these 
economic functions of business into the 
selected life experiences or “subject 
matter” of our various commercial sub- 
jects? Do we usually tend to think of 
business as a social institution whose 
activities interweave with all social- 
economic enterprise, and therefore think 
of business education as a broadly and 
intelligently conceived program of “econ- 
omic life itself’ which “is merely society 
at work?” 


Here are some facts that an analysis of 
American economic life has revealed: 


1. A study of food budgets shows an 
utter ignorance of foods which yield the 
largest returns in food values for the 
money spent.’”® If we are dealing in book- 
keeping with family budgets, are we con- 
cerned only with debit and credit values, 
or are we also concerned with the edu- 
cational or economic values of the debit 
and credit entries? 


2. “It is agreed that home ownership 
is desirable for the American family. At 
the present time about forty-five percent 
of the homes in the United States are 
owned by the occupants.”® If we are 
dealing in commercial arithmetic with the 
mathematics of buying a house, are we 
concerned only with correct mathematical 
principles and values, or are we also con- 
cerned with the educational or economic 
values of the mathematical values? 


7See first article of this series in February, 1928, issue of THe BALANCE Sueet for a more detailed state- 
ment. 


8Chapman, J. C. and Counts, G. S. Principles of Education, p. 242-3. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
& Co., 1924. 


®Harap, Henry. Economic Life and the Curriculum, p. 4. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 
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A multitude of further economic facts 
from the same reference and others! can 
be cited to illustrate to what extent we 
can increasingly enrich the subject matter 
of business subjects with vital economic 
problems that confront business endeavor 
everywhere. Indeed, business endeavor 
permeates the whole social life. “It is an 
important element of every occupation. 
There is a business side to the vocations 
of doctor, engineer, lawyer, farmer, 
schoolmaster, preacher, housekeeper, base- 
ball manager, and mayor.””"! There is also 
the business side of the user who utilizes 
the economic goods and services created 
in the vocations, and among these users 
are numbered every one of the 11'7,000,000 
people of this country. 


Thus it would seem evident that in a 
program of business education which is 
broadly conceived as coextensive with 
economic life itself we have an essential 
contribution to make to American edu- 
cation in its purpose fully to equip every 
boy and girl for worthy citizenship in a 
democracy. We may think of such a kind 
of education as general business education 
in the sénse that it tends to include in its 
subject matter problem situations that 
involve all five economic functions of 
business endeavor. Specialized business 
education, on the other hand, tends to 
include in its subject matter only problem 
situations that involve the productive 
economic function—the productive serv- 
ices of bookkeeper, stenographer, typist, 
salesperson, general clerk. The second kind 
of business education, of course, concerns 
only those students who expect to be 
wage earners in particular business oc- 
cupations, whereas the first kind concerns 
all students, in a greater or lesser degree, 
in their inevitable economic experiences. 


What Plan of Business Education Will 
Best Realize Its Contribution to 
American Education? 


Business education in itself is not a 
complete education. Such a complete edu- 


cation has to do with at least six ob- 
jectives: health, family life, economic 
(including occupational) life, civic life, 
recreational life, and religious (non- 
denominational) life. We may also think 
of these objectives in terms of the institu- 
tional life through which they are realized: 
home, business, government, organized 
recreation (theatre, baseball, museum), 
church—all in cooperative relationship 
with the school, and the school with them, 
in its great educational task of preparing 
a people of a democratic society so to cope 
with problems of an exceedingly complex 
civilization that it will be lifted to new 
levels of lofty human achievement. 


All of the objectives overlap one an- 
other in varying degree simply because 
they are all related parts or aspects of one 
great whole which we call life. Health 
overlaps with all objectives because it 
should be a healthy person who lives the 
whole life. Business, as economic life, 
overlaps all objectives because it should 
be the business-like person who lives the 
whole life. 


When we have grouped together a list 
of subjects that are collectively concerned 
with all the objectives, and that lead 
to a diploma or degree, we say that we 
have a curriculum, which represents a 
well-balanced complete educational plan. 
Among twenty-five noteworthy state- 
ments of objectives that should char- 
acterize a secondary school curriculum, 
there is a unanimous agreement on just 
two objectives: (1) that of preparation for 
civic-social responsibility and (2) that of 
preparation for occupational efficiency.’ 
All the authoritative pronouncements 
concur that every American high school 
boy and girl should be armed with 
economic competence. This is a marked 
trend in American educational theory 
even though in practice we may tend very 
much to lag behind the theory. “The new 
curriculum is adjusting the relationships 
between vocational education and so 

(Concluded on page 40) 


10Chase Stuart. The Tragedy of Waste. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1926. Chase, Stuart and Schlink, 
F. J. Your Money's Worth. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. 


‘Lomax, Paul S. “What Educational Sociology Should Mean to Commercial Teachers.” The Journal 
of Educational Sociology. Vol. I. No. 3. (November, 1927). 


"Koos, Leonard V.Th American Secondary School, p. 153. New York, Ginn & Co., 1927. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT-BODY FINANCES 
by 
ALBERT ERNEST BULLOCK, LL. B., A. B., M. A. 


INTRODUCTION 


N many schools the problem of properly 
] supervising the handling of and ac- 

counting for money taken in for 
athletic games, entertainments, school 
newspapers, school annuals, lunchrooms, 
candy sales, class dues, and other extra- 
curricular activities presents a serious 
problem. 

For a number of years the writer was 
engaged in directing different phases of 
student-body finances in both 
small and large high schools. 
At various times during these 
years he acted in the follow- 
ing capacities: auditor, finan- 
cial adviser, faculty business 
manager of the student store, 
cafeteria, candy counter, ath- 
letics, plays and entertain- 
ments, newspaper, annual, 
and treasurer of the student 
body organization. 

Because of the large num- 
ber of requests that frequent- 
ly come to him for informa- 
tion concerning the supervi- 
sion and administration of 
student-body finances, he was 
led to believe that a detailed 
study of methods of handling 
the financial problems in high 
schools, together with a complete set of 
forms used, would be desirable. 

In this study the writer has attempted 
to make the treatment of each activity 
complete in itself except where too much 
repetition would be involved, in which 
case he has used cross references. 


Sources of Information 


Thirty-five high school student-body 
constitutions were examined, and a sum- 
mary of their financial features is given 
under the section entitled STUDENT 
BODY ORGANIZATION. Question- 
naires relating to the cafeterias, candy 
counters, newspapers, and annuals were 





Mr. Bullock is Supervisor of 
Commercial Education in the 
Los Angeles, California, High 
Schools, to which position he was 
appointed in September, 1924. 


sent to and returned by thirty-eight 
schools. The writer also had many in- 
terviews with principals, heads of com- 
mercial departments, faculty activity 
advisers, and student-body officers, and 
desires to thank all of them for their 
cooperation. He has also drawn freely 
from literature bearing upon the subject, 
and from his own experience gained from 
his association with student-body ac- 
tivities. 

Importance of Careful 

Supervision 

Extra curricular activities, 
when properly directed and 
supervised, may play a very 
important part in training 
junior and senior high school 
students for good citizenship 
and worthy use of leisure, 
and in the development of 
ethical character. On the 
other hand, unless such 
checks, audits, and business- 
like methods as preclude the 
possibility of petty theft and 
peculations are used when 
carrying on those activities 
which involve the handling 
of money, dishonest habits 
may be formed and partici- 
pation in the activities re- 
sult in a detriment instead of a benefit. 

Many children are unable to resist the 
temptation of taking money or articles of 
value if they believe there is little or no 
chance of being found out. Nor is this 
weakness limited to children, for we find 
that in the business world many devices 
are used to prevent and detect dishonesty 
whenever money is handled; as, for ex- 
ample, cash registers in retail stores, fare 
registers in street cars, and the secret locked _ 
roll in receipt-writing machines. 

The writer's experience has been that 
if one explains to a student that when- 
ever the handling of money or other peo- 
ple’s property is involved proper checking 
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methods are a protection to him, he will 
welcome them instead of resent them. 


The Problem 


This study attempts to describe efh- 
cient, businesslike, workable methods and 
to present convenient forms for handling 
the finances connected with the student- 
body activities commonly found in junior 
and senior high schools, keeping in mind 
the fact that these methods must be 
adaptable to the use of young, inex- 
perienced students instead of experienced 
adults. 

No attempt has been made to determine 
whether the enterprises involved should 
be conducted as curricular or noncurricular 
activities or whether they should be con- 
ducted within the school at all, nor to go 
any further into the methods of con- 
ducting them than necessary in order to 
understand the financial problems in- 
volved, the plans of organization, and 
details of management, and to recommend 
methods of procedure. 


THE STUDENT BODY 
ORGANIZATION 


Its Purpose 


The term “student-body organization™ 
is used in this article to designate a 
voluntary association of students for 
carrying on the business connected with 
athletics, plays, lunchrooms, candy 
counters, supply stores, school news- 
papers, and magazines. Except in four of 
the schools investigated, which require 
the payment of dues, it automatically 
includes every student, no act or declara- 
tion on his part being necessary to make 
him a member and each student being 
entitled to vote for the officers and 
members of the various organizations 
provided for in the constitution. In this 
respect the student's rights are somewhat 
analogous to the rights of the citizen of a 
city or state who automatically becomes 
entitled to vote and hold office after he 
has lived within a precinct, county, or 
state for a certain length of time. The 
analogy also exists in the main functions 
performed by a city and by a student-body 


organization; namely, legislation, judicial 
procedure, executive duties, financial 
management, and the carrying out of 
certain business enterprises. 


Legal Status 


Unlike many large business concerns, 
the student-body organizations are not 
incorporated nor organized as_ stock 
companies or cooperative business as- 
sociations, and they therefore have no 
legal entity. They are what are ordinarily 
known as voluntary organizations. Having 
no legal entity they have not the power, 
as an organization, to sue or be sued in 
the courts, and since the members of the 
organization are minors, these members 
cannot be held liable upon contracts made 
by the organization if they care to take 
advantage of their right to plead infancy. 
Just who in the last analysis would be 
liable for damages caused by these student- 
body organizations seems never to have 
been determined by the courts up to the 
present time, but similar cases have been 
decided involving a benefit society’ and a 
chamber of commerce.? The liability would 
probably be placed upon the adult manager 
and the principal of theschool since they 
are the adult contracting parties. 

In spite of the unfavorable legal status 
of student-body organizations, they seem 
to have no trouble in getting credit; in 
fact school authorities sometimes find it 
advisable to prohibit them from going too 
far into debt. 


Problems of a New Organization 


During the first year or two after the 
organization of a new school the problem 
of financing its student-body activities is 
likely to be rather difficult to solve. They 
often go into debt, to some extent at 
least, for equipment and supplies with 
which to start their lunch room, student 
store, candy counter and other enter- 
prises. The only means the organization 
has of paying its debts is through profits 
on athletic games, candy sales, lunchroom 
business, entertainments, and plays. The 
profits on the athletic games, f any, may 
be expected to be small during this early 
period because a new school does not 


'Grand Grove, etc., vs. Garibaldi Grove, 130 Cal., 116. 
*Warren, etc., Co. vs. Redondo Beach Chamber of Commerce, 34 Cal. Appl., 37, 166 Pac., 856 
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usually have a winning team nor a large 
student body, and for these reasons the 
attendance at the games is likely to be 
small. It therefore resolves itself into the 
necessity of buying rather sparingly of 
athletic equipment, and the purchasing 
of cash registers and certain other ex- 
— equipment upon the installment 
plan. 


Volume of Business! 

In order to determine how much money 
is received annually by the student-body 
treasurers’ offices, the writer gathered the 
following statistics from thirty-five junior 
and senior high schools. Junior high 
schools are marked “J”, four-year high 
schools, “S”, and six-year high schools 


“1. 

















TABLE No. 1 
CASH RECEIPTS OF 35 HIGH SCHOOL STUDENT BODY 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Typr ANNUAL AVERAGE Tyer ANNUAL AVERAGE 
OF CasH Datty OF CasH Dary 
ScHOOL RECEIPTS ATTENDANCE ScHOOL REcEIPTS ATTENDANCE 
I Js $ 3,922.16 380 19 J $ 30,289.16 1604 
2 JS 4,000 .00 367 20 J 34,307.00 1215 
3 Js 5,128.70 505 21 J 37,000 .00 1502 
4 js 6,000 .00 222 22 S 37,473 .22 1563 
5 JS 7,448.31 294 23 J 37,925 .92 1750 
6 js 10,000.00 615 24 Js 38,120.12 2002 
7 JS 12,000.00 803 25 J 42,179.94 1310 
8 J 13,060. 43 773 26 S 42,987 .81 1529 
9 J 13,682.83 762 27 Js 44,825 .00 1559 
10 Js 14,000.00 792 28 S 45,829.51 2016 
II J 15,318.67 800 29 J 5'7,000 .0O 1784 
12 Js 15,884.13 569 30 S 65,850.00 1741 
13 Js 21,359.40 717 31 S 65,984.28 2035 
14 J 21,559.62 907 32 S 103,960.57 2184 
15 Js 23,140.00 890 33 S 122,366 .86 3010 
16 J 25,974.56 1426 34 S 125,000.00 2506 
17 JS 27,533 -29 1200 35 S 144,693.37 2788 
18 J 28,254.26 988 
Totals $1,344,059. 12 45,108 
Total enrollment (average daily attendance)... 0.0.20... cece cece cece eee eeeeeeceeces 45,108 


Total cash receipts 
Average cash receipts per pupil 


The above figures embrace all money 
deposited with the student-body treasurer 
including lunchroom receipts and those 
deposits that are returnable to the stu- 
dents, such as deposits on locker keys, 
deposits on R. O. T. C. uniforms, and 
laboratory breakage deposits. These latter 
cannot, of course, be regarded as pupil- 
cost of extra-curricular activities. The 


bape oaWas dwiwde pean eens oanece $1,344,059. 12 


$29.80 


purpose in presenting these figures is to 
show that sc sums are handled and 
that it is therefore important to employ 
businesslike methods. In the study of 
financial administration of extra-curricular 
activities already referred to® the annual 
per pupil cost of extra-curricular ac- 
tivities (not including lunchroom) was 
found to be as follows: 


In a recent study of financial administration of extra-curricular activities in 268 schools in the United 
States, reported on pages 111-126 of 25th Yearbook of National Society for the Study of Education II, it was 
found that money handled in these activities varied from $300 to $125,000, not including lunchroom receipts. 


*25th Yearbook of National Society for Study of Education, II, III. 
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TABLE No. 2 


APPROXIMATE ANNUAL PER PUPIL COST OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES IN 268 SCHOOLS 

















Per Pur Cost No. or ScHoots PERCENT OF SCHOOLS 
Less than $ 1.co - 1.9 
$ 1.00 to 2.00 28 10.4 
2.01 to 3.00 20 7.4 
3.01 tO 4.00 29 10.7 
4.01 to 4.00 19 7.1 
5.01 to 6.00 19 7.1 
6.01 to 7.00 31 11.6 
7.01 to 8.00 21 7.6 
8.01 to 9.00 9 3.3 
9.01 to 10.00 17 6.3 
10.01 to 11.00 II 4.0 
II.OI1 to 12.00 6 3.6 
Over 12.00 51 19.0 











Financial Organization 


In order to devise a satisfactory system 
of financial control for an organization, 
one should know (1) the plan, idea, or 
purpose of the organization, (2) how it is 
organized—that is, the relation of its parts 
to the whole or its departments to each 
other, and (3) the conditions under which 
it operates or might be made to operate. 
Raymond D. Williard, in System Building 
and Constructive Accounting makes the 
following suggestions :' 

In the great majority of cases the systematizer is 

called upon to make over and improve methods 

already in use. Every situation needs careful 
review and a consideration of the possible 
developments later on. The following guide 
may be taken as existing principles to be en- 
countered in actuating any system: 

1. The plan, idea, or purpose 

2. Personnel of the organization 

3. Forms and equipment 

4. Methods of procedure 

5. The details of routine 

6. Record of results 

The writer attempted to secure data 
on the first two of these questions by 
examining thirty-five student body cons- 
titutions of schools, and on the third 
question by visiting the thirty-five schools 
whose constitutions he studied, and three 
additional schools whose constitutions 
were not available. In these visits the 
writer attempted to gather data by both 








observation and interviewing faculty 
advisers and students. 

In all of the thirty-five constitutions 
the statement of the purpose of the 
organization is broad enough to allow the 
organization to perform almost any legal 
act. Thirty-two of the thirty-five (92%) 
state the purpose to be “to promote the 
welfare” of either the school or its 
students; one states that the purpose is 
“to direct activities which concern the 
student body . .”, and another “To 
assist student government rf 


The Student-Body Treasurer 


All but two of the thirty-five constitu- 
tions mentioned state that the treasurer 
of the student-body organization must be 
a faculty: member. Of the two constitu- 
tions that do not so state, one provides 
that “the teacher who is head of the 
commercial department shall act as treas- 
urer, Of may appoint a student under his 
supervision to act in that capacity;” the 
constitution of the other school provides 
for a student treasurer, but in this school 
the auditor is a faculty member and both 
he and the student treasurer sign the 
checks, the student treasurer's signature 
alone not being sufficient. It will thus 
be seen that no constitution places the 
control of finances in student hands. 


1Raymond D. Williard, System Building and Constructive Accounting, p. 3. 
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In eighty-six percent of the schools 
investigated all money collected within 
the school must be deposited with the 
student-body treasurer. 


The following extract from a constitu- 
tion shows the duties of a student-body 
treasurer in one school: 


ARTICLE V 


Sec. 2. Treasurer 
a. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to 
supervise the financial department of the student 


y. 

b. He has power with the consent of the 
chief executive (principal) and president (of the 
student-body) to make any financial arrange- 
ments that do not conflict with the provisions 
of this constitution and by-laws. 

c. He shall have power to appoint managers 
for the various student activities except those 
otherwise provided for by those by-laws or by 
standing rules of the Board of Commissioners. 

d. He shall be in charge of all managers and 
the ticket commissioner, and shall make ar- 
rangements for the financing and bookkeeping 
of all student activities. 

e. In financial matters, he shall have power 
of veto in meetings of the Board of Commis- 
sioners. In case of veto, the matter shall be laid 
before the chief executive (principal) for de- 
cision. The treasurer's signature is necessary on 
all “orders” upon student-body funds. 

f. In May of each school year he shall prepare 
for the chief executive and the Board of Com- 
missioners a report of the estimated worth of 
all properties owned by the student-body. 


Seventy-one percent of the thirty-five 
constitutions studied require the student- 
body treasurer to prepare a financial 


statement of the student body at least once 
a year. 


Controlling Expenditures 


The method of authorizing expenditures 
is not uniform, but all student-body 
organizations which the writer investi- 
gated have some sort of faculty control. 
Sixty percent of the thirty-five constitu- 
tions studied place the power of authori- 
zation within the hands of a committee 
or board usually consisting of the student- 
body officers, the faculty treasurer and 
sometimes another faculty member or the 
principal. This board is known by 
different names; e. g., “board of finance,” 
“council,” or “board of control.” The 
faculty managers of the cafeteria and 


student store are usually given blanket 
authority to order supplies, and the 
principal and faculty treasurer has emer- 
gency power. Ninety percent of the 
schools, either in the constitution, by-laws 
or by special regulations, forbid any one 
to purchase goods in the name of the 
student body unless he has previously 
obtained a purchase order signed by the 
principal, student-body treasurer, auditor, 
or financial adviser. The matter of “pur- 
chasing orders” will be more fully dis- 
cussed in “Authorizing and Controlling 
Expenditures.” 


Safeguards 


Only thirty percent of the thirty-five 
constitutions make mandatory an annual - 
audit of the treasurer's books by an out- 
side auditor, and only twenty percent 
require the treasurer to be under bond. 
One Board of Education, however, re- 
quires that all student body treasurers of 
schools within its jurisdiction be under 
bond, and that the treasurers’ accounts 
be audited once a year. It provides 
auditors for this purpose. The other 
schools visited also have annual audits, 
usually by public accountants. 


In all the schools which the writer 
investigated the principal retains the 
power of veto. This thé writer believes 
he should do if he is to be responsible to 
his board of education for the affairs 
within his school 


Budgets! 


Only fourteen percent of the con- 
stitutions or by-laws require the drawing 
up of an annual budget of expenses for the 
student-body activities. An example of 
such a provision is as follows: 


a. Four weeks before the close of the academic 
year, the president shall appoint a budget 
committee of seven members which shall proceed 
at once to draw up a budget which shall include 
budgets for football, basketball, baseball, track, 
tennis, aquatics, girls’ athletics, debating, etc., 
based upon the receipts and expenses of the 
current year. 

b. The membership of the committee must 
include: the auditor (faculty), a member of the 
athletic department (faculty), the manager of 
athletics, manager of girls’ athletics, the treas- 
urer, the vice-principal, and one other board of 


'For a further discussion of budgets see section on “Authorizing and Controlling Expenditures.” 
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control member appointed at large. The athletic 
manager shall be chairman. 


c. The budget must be accepted by the board 
of control before the end of the academic year. 
The lack of a constitutional require- 

ment or a provision in the by-laws re- 

quiring the drawing up of a budget, need 
not prevent a student-body organization 
from adopting such a procedure. Probably 
every student-body organization uses the 
budget idea to some extent; for example, 
attempting to keep the expenses of a play 
or entertainment within the estimated 


receipts, or the expenses of the football 
team within the probable revenue of the 
season. 


Financial Organization in Other Schools 


A study of the financial organization 
of 258 Illinois high schools! was recently 
made, and it will be cited at this point 
(table 3) for the purpose of comparing 
the customs of these schools with the 
practices which the writer has discussed 
up to this point,! and presenting addi- 
tional data. 


TABLE No. 3 


FINANCIAL 


ORGANIZATION IN 258 ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOLS 





(For wording of questions, see below) 





























QussTion | Question | Question | Question | Question | Question | Question 

No. 24 No. 25 No. 26 | No. 26b | No. 27 No. 28 No. 29 

Answers Yes No| Yes No} Yes No| Yes No| Yes No} Yes No} Yes No 

icra saan xe 34 19] 2 «46987 OF ° 5 fe) 6 43] 40 8] 32 22 

ee i ae 19 25 51 ° I ° 12 46 38 #19 | 25 30 

5 oho cibenanest 1% 6] 1 12] 19 +O 9 Oo $ 271 19 10 8 24 

ag iss ooatiey 34 20| 23 ar] 24 ° 4 ° 8 46) 37. 19] 25 27 

Township.......... 33 171 20 20] 4 oO so 8 46| 45 9| 19 35 

Community........ 16 10 Il 13 27 ° 3 ° 5 26 19 9 Ir 19 

166 92] 104 108 | 194 ° 30 Oo} 44 234| 198 70/110 162 

Ee 64 36] 49 §1 | 100 © | 100 o| 16 84] 74 26] 40 60 
Percent in writer's 

study (38 schools).| 100 o| 84 16] 100 o © 100] 10 go] 97 3} 61 39 


























Questions for Table No. 3 


24. Do you have a high school treasurer who has 
charge of class and organization funds? 

a5. Are treasurer's accounts audited by an ac- 
countant appointed by the board of education? 


26. Are finances controlled by principal or faculty? 
26b. Are finances controlled by student treasurer? 


27. Are purchases from merchants permitted by 
pupils without an order from principal or 
teacher? 

28. Are regular financial reports made to the 
principal? 

29. Are pupils granted credit toward graduation 
for extra-curricular activities? 


ENTERPRISES WITHIN THE 
ORGANIZATION 


Athletic Games 


CONTROLLING EXPENDITURES. 
In order to make athletics a financial 
success it is necessary to estimate what 
the receipts will be for the year and to 
regulate, for each sport, the expenditures 
for suits, equipment, and other expenses 
so that the total expenditures will be less 
than the receipts.? Coaches are generally 


IP. E. Belting, The Community and Its High School, 264-265. 


2James O. McKinsey, Budgetary Control: “That comprehensive planning is necessary for efficient 
administration may be regarded as an axiom of the present-day philosophy of business administration.” 
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very optimistic when it comes to predict- 
ing the success of their teams and the 
attendance at the games, but if it happens 
that their team is a losing one the at- 
tendance is likely to be small. One must, 
therefore, be careful not to estimate the 
attendance too high and authorize ex- 
penditures which will exceed the receipts. 
This might not be so serious where a well- 
established school has a large cash reserve 
on hand, but in the case of a new school 
the matter becomes very serious. 


SUPERVISING THE SALE OF 
TICKETS. Having made out a budget 
allocating a certain amount of money to 
each sport, the next matter one should 
consider is a careful supervision of ticket 
sales both preceding and during the games. 
In the first place, all tickets should be 
pre-numbered and every ticket should be 
delivered to a faculty member whose 
business it is to supervise the sale. Form 
No. 1 in duplicate may be used for this 
purpose, the printer to retain the original 
and faculty auditor the duplicate. 


Form No. 1 


Printer’s Ticket Receipt 





The faculty member should then deliver 
the tickets to the ones who are to sell 
them, keeping track of the numbers issued 
to each person; for example, if numbers 
51 to 100 are issued to John Smith, and 
any irregularities occur involving these 
tickets, it would be easy to identify John 
Smith with the irregularity. Form No. 2 
is designed for this purpose. If the faculty 
ticket auditor delivers all the tickets in 
one lot to the student ticket manager 
who in turn is to issue them to his ticket 
sellers, the faculty ticket auditor will find 
it more convenient to use Form No. 1, 
and the student ticket manager Form No. 
2 


" One should also be careful to see that no 
duplicate tickets are printed and get into 
the possession of dishonest people. The 


writer knows of one case where a student 
bought a ticket, and using it as a sample, 
took it to a print shop some distance from 
his school and had a hundred spurious 
tickets printed, telling the printer that 
the school had run out of tickets and that 
this was a rush order. He then attempted 
to sell these tickets at soc each in neighbor- 
hood stores. Another case of dishonesty 
occurred where tickets were being printed 
in the school printshop. In this case, the 
student who was printing the tickets set 
the numbering machine back and printed 
several tickets with the same number on 
them and sold the duplicate tickets. 
Irregularities of this latter type can be 
traced if after a game the ticket stubs are 
counted and examined for duplicate 
numbers. 
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Form No. 2! 


Inventory of Tickets 
and 
Disposition 


i EE CLEC OTT EIT = 
Number on Hand «). Vise ct a abe Pane bee ieea 


Occasion. . 





Serial No. 











. Totals 


Proof: 
(1) Original Number on Hand 
On Hand Unissued 
(3) Issued for Sale 
Comp’s Given 
Total 


(4) Returned Unsold 
Unaccounted for 
(5) Total Sold 


Total Value 
(6) Cash Received 


eens ety ON TOM Ss on 5 oc occ dew cacees 


The manner of selling tickets will have 
to be determined by the conditions which 
exist in a particular school. Some schools 
prefer to sell all tickets through a central 
office located in a convenient place within 


the school itself. Other schools prefer to 
sell them in class rooms in order to be able 
to make a more direct appeal to the 
students and also to control the number 
that are sold to each individual pupil. 
The latter method might be necessary 
where considerable scalping is going on 
and difficulty is encountered in locating 
the guilty persons. 

If tickets are sold in the classrooms, 
machinery should be developed so that 
an accurate settlement of sales can be 
made. One method is to have a “Colum- 
bian Clasp” envelope for each class room 


(4) 
No. Ret'd | 


| (5) 


(6) 
No. Sold Cash Rec'd Ck. 


and to place beforehand in this envelope 
as many tickets as there are pupils in each 
room. Each envelope should then be 
labeled with the number of the classroom, 
the name of the student who is to sell the 
tickets, the number of tickets issued, the 
price per ticket, the number of tickets 
returned, and the cash due. A messenger 
should then take these tickets to each 
class room, or each classroom repre- 
sentative should call at the business office 
for his envelope. The pupils in the class 
rooms should be asked beforehand to have 
the right change for the tickets. The 
representative should then sell the tickets, 
place the money in the envelope, write on 
the front of the envelope the number of 
tickets returned, and subtract this number 
from the number issued to him. The 
remainder is then multiplied by the price 


1Taken from High School Commercial Studies, Los Angeles City School District, School Publication 


No. 114, page 98 
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per ticket and should equal the cash in 
the envelope. When this is done, he 
should take the envelope back to the 
business office where the money can later 


be counted and checked. Any dis- 
crepancies can be reported to the repre- 
sentatives on the following day. Form 
No. 3 will aid in the procedure: 


Form No. 3 
Blank High School 
Student-Body Organization 
Ticket Envelope 


ee 


Tickets taken: 
Tickets returned: 
Cash Due 


i a5 gine Sinbiewakdcnadees oie 


I pee ott 28 a ig wi aida 
I iss sre Sos ssw eee alt 


Care should also be used to see that 
enough tickets are printed, for it becomes 
very difficult to make an accurate check 
if the same tickets are sold twice. This 
double selling is sometimes done at the 
gate where the ticket seller runs out of 
tickets, and it makes accurate checking 
almost impossible. 

Locked ticket receptacles should be 
provided for the ticket takers at the gate. 
These receptacles should have the slot 
constructed in such a way that the tickets 
cannot be shaken out by turning the 
receptacle upside down. If tickets could 
be thus removed, it would be a very 
simple matter to sell them over again and 
confiscate the money. Those repsonsible 
for the management of the game should 
not place this temptation in the way of 
adolescents. 

A faculty member should always 
supervise the selling and taking of tickets 
at a game. He should see that the ticket 
sellers are well supplied with tickets, that 
there are enough ticket sellers to handle 
the crowd efficiently, and that all tickets 
or ticket stubs are deposited in the re- 
ceptacle provided for this purpose. He 
should also see that no spectators are 
getting in over or under the fence, and 
that everything is being conducted in a 
careful efficient manner. This last part 
of the arrangements, together with the 
ushering of the crowd, is sometimes 
handled by the self-government organi- 
zation, members of the R. O. T. C. unit, 
or put under the supervision of a faculty 
member from another department, thus 


relieving the financial department of this 
detail. The ushers and other helpers might 
be given a free ticket to the game and 
allowed to go in after evérything is well 
started; for example, when the game is 
about half over. 

Where different priced tickets are 
printed, it is well to use a different color 
for each price. This makes it easier for 
ticket takers to identify them. 

It is well to stop the sale of student 
tickets an hour before a game opens to 
prevent outsiders buying them at the 
gate or school. 

EDUCATIONAL VALUE. It will 
thus be seen that the handling of athletic 
games gives an opportunity to train quite 
a large number of students in efficient 
business methods. 


(To be continued in April issue) 


See 
SMITH’S 
RAPID CALCULATION PAD 


appeals to the competitive spirit of 
the pupil. An estimated time is 
suggested for the completion of 
each drill. To reduce this time or 
to finish the drill in less time than 
other members of the class be- 
comes the desire of every student. 
Everyone is interested and eager 
from the first to the last minute of 
the rapid calculation period. 


' SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


jee es ee hk eh nhs 
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THE PROPER CORRELATION OF CLASS AND 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION* 
by 
Cc. A. CROFT 


Wheeler Business College 
Birmingham, Alabama 


am glad you asked me 

to prepare a paper 

instead of submitting 
a plan on “The Proper 
Correlation of Class and 
Individual Instruction” 
because when I began to 
think about the subject 
and study it from different 
angles, I saw that it was 
an almost impossible task 
to submit a plan that could 
be used by all. There are 
so many different types 
of schools, so many classes 
of students, so much variation in time allotted to 
the different subjects, such a vast difference in the 
requirements that a plan for one school would 
probably not fit in any other. The public school, 
the parochial school, the college and the university 
practically all have a definite entrance date, a 
definite length of time for instruction, students of 
near the same age and scholastic standing, while 
many of the private schools, especially the business 
colleges, owing to the demands made upon them, 
cannot have a definite time of entrance or a definite 
length of time allotted to their courses. The age 
and scholastic standing of their students has a wide 
variation. The requirements for graduation are not 
standardized. It seems, therefore, impractical for 
me to offer a plan which might be Atted to any 
school, but I do think that each school can work 
out a plan best suited to its own needs, and that 
proper correlation of class and individual instruction 
will be found desirable in every case. 





The tendency in the public 
Tendencies school, parochial school, college 
in and university has been almost 
Instruction wholly toward class instruction 
while in the private school the 
tendency has been almost wholly toward individual 
instruction, especially in many subjects. In both 
cases the pendulum has swung too far in one direc- 
tion only. Happily now the public school, parochial 
school, college and university are beginning to 
recognize the merits of individual instruction and 
the private school is making a noble effort to arrange 
its courses and plans so that the student will get 
the benefit of more class instruction. 

Our courses and methods have been constructed 
on the theory that children are closely similar in 
their abilities, type of mental makeup, and capa- 
cities in any given line. Experimentation shows each 


one of these presuppositions to be false. So far as 
general ability goes, children vary from the genius 
to the feeble-minded with all the grades between, 
even in the same school class. Children cannot be 
grouped into the very bright, bright, mediocre, 
poor, and failures—each group being distinct from 
any other. These groups gradually shade one into 
the other and it is not always easy to distinguish 
between the groups. Furthermore, a child may be 
very bright in one subject and mediocre in another. 


People differ in kind of memory 
or imagination in which they 
excel, in their ability to appre- 
ciate, in the speed with which 
they form habits, and so on. Principal causes of 
these individual differences are sex, remote ancestry, 
near ancestry, maturity and training, There is also 
great difference between the general mental make- 
up of children. There is the type of child who 
excels in dealing with abstract ideas. This type 
may have the power also in dealing with the con- 
crete, but his chief interest lies in the abstract field 
of thinking. This is the type which does splendid 
work in mathematics, grammar, the abstract phases 
of the sciences. The second type is the child who 
excels in dealing with a concrete situation. Difficult 
and unusual applications of principle irritate him. 
He will succeed in dealing with concrete principles 
but will be a failure in the field of abstract thinking. 
The third type is the child who has the executive 
ability. This type may be a thinker but he will excel 
in the control of people and things. This is the type 
which manages the athletic team, takes charge of 
student organizations, and runs the school paper. 
He puts his principles into practice. The fourth type 
is the child who excels in appreciative power. Of 
course all of these types are ill dened, but in every 
class of children certain dominant characteristics 
emerge. 


A knowledge of these differences, their amounts, 
interrelations, and causes are very necessary for the 
planning of a school system or for the planning of 
the education of a particular child. The teacher who 
would do his work intelligently must think of the 
individual differences of the pupils of his class group. 
He must learn to measure such differences scientif- 
ically so that each child may be accorded the at- 
tention and care which will permit his progress 
with the utmost rapidity. Our schools cannot be 
considered as satisfactorily organized until we make 
provision for the pupil to work up to the maximum 
of his capacity. 

Whatever adjustment the school may be able to 


Types of 
Pupils 


*A paper read at a meeting uf the Private Schools Department of the National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation at its last annual convention in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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make in terms providing specia. classes for those 
who are mentally or physically deficient, or for 
those who are especially capable, there will always 
be found in any given group a wide variation in 
achievement and in capacity. A great deal has been 
done in the public elementary school system. We 
have the Gary program, Promotional plans, the 
Batavia system, the Cambridge plan, and the Santa 
Barbara plan, but little research work has been 
done in the groups with which we work. In the 
high school and in the private school it has been a 
kind of hit or miss proposition with no systematic 
study of the situation made. If we are to correlate 
our work we must give the question careful thought 
and those who plan our systems of commercial 
education must devise plans and systems which will 
enable the commercial teacher to plan his work to 
4t the individual needs of the student. 


Group teaching and individuai 


Group instruction will always be re- 
Teaching vs. quired of teachers who would 
Individual adapt their work to the varying 
Instruction capacities of children. No matter 


how well organized or system- 
atized the school, there will be need for both types 
of teaching because of the vast differences in types 
of children. The rapidly progressing type should 
not be held back, neither should the slowly pro- 
gressing type be pushed beyond their power to 
master thoroughly the material presented. The 
proper correlation of group teaching and individual 
instruction will accomplish the desired results. 


Each type of instruction has its advantages and 
disadvantages. Our problem is to find the proper 
correlation of these two types which will produce 
the desired results. 

The commercial course, as it is handled in a large 
percent of the high schools today, is nearly alto- 
gether group or class instruction. The number of 
pupils taking the commercial course is very large 
in proportion to the number taking the other 
courses. Classes are necessarily large. The number 
of teachers assigned to the commercial courses is 
small. Many times the teacher is required to handle 
two classes at the same time. He conducts a class 
in bookkeeping or shorthand and supervises the 
practice period in typewriting. Principals and school 
boards have cooperated with him though by putting 
in a glass partition. If you will pardon the personal 
reference, I will relate my own experience. I had 
charge of the commercial department in a high 
school which had five hundred fifty students 
enrolled. There were two hundred fifty of the 
students taking the three year commercial course. 
The faculty consisted of twenty-three teachers, 
with only one full-time teacher assigned to the 
commercial work. I did have an assistant for two 
periods a day. What was true in that case is true, 
I am told, in many cases. 

This is a deplorable situation—a situation where 
individual instruction is impossible, where grading 
and classifying pupils is totally out of the question. 
The solution of this problem lies in the ability of 
the commercial teacher to arouse favorable public 
sentiment and bring the school boards to realize 
the need of proper equipment and sufficient teachers 
to handle the crowded classes. 

If the public high school is to meet the increasing 
demand for more extensive commercial training by 


the ever increasing number of boys and girls who 
are enrolling for our commercial courses, it must 
make adequate provision for what is commonly 
called individual instruction. Some means must be 
found for bringing up the stragglers. If the teacher 
can provide for special coaching for the laggards, 
he can thus assure the equality of progress. Many 
students find it very difficult to comprehend the 
text book or material placed in their hands. Many 
times the text and material are written in language 
too technical for them to understand and just a 
few common words or the right inflection by the 
teacher will aid them to grasp the idea. If the teacher 
is too busy with his class to give this individual 
instruction during the students study period, if 
the teacher continually tells the student to study 
a certain chapter or book on a certain page for the 
answer and the student is unable to interpret the 
language in terms of his own knowledge, he 
becomes disgusted with the whole procedure. 

Some students are so timid they will not ask for 
help. They will even say they understand rather 
than acknowledge their ignorance before the class 
when their ideas are vague and they will pass over 
the lesson with a poor knowledge of it unless the 
teacher discovers this situation. It is necessary for 
the teacher, in a case like this, to go to the to student 
individually and through kindness, and tact win 
his confidence so he will make his wants known. 
Thus a teacher can be a real help to him, he can 
teach the student to think straight, to observe 
keenly, to discriminate intelligently, to use his 
imagination profitably, to judge evidence correctly, 
and to concentrate on any work he may do. To 
reach this class of students we must get away from 
the class recitation which, all too often, is a place 
where the autocrat, called the teacher, calls upon 
his subjects, the pupils, to prove their right to 
receive his gracious favors. 

In the private schools, especially the business 
colleges, the tendency has been nearly altogether 
toward individual instruction. Too often we have 
given the student a text and a budget of material 
and told him to read his instructions, prepare his 
work and report his results to the teacher, who 
takes his reference book, or key and checks the 
work handed in with check marks for correct results 
and crosses for incorrect results and hands the 
work back to the student with no comment nor 
criticism. Such work is not teaching. You might as 
well put the reference book, or key in the hands of 
the student and let him check his own work. It 
would at least save his time. 

I recognize that the problem of grouping students 
of the private school or business college, where no 
definite enrollment date is maintained, into classes 
for group instruction is a difficult one, but the 
teacher who fails to do so misses a fine opportunity 
to arouse enthusiasm, create competitive spirit, 
individual rivalry, and about his only chance for 
motivation. Groups who have completed certain 
sections or parts can be brought together for general 
discussion, questioning, testing, drilling, and re- 
viewing. I find that in too much individual in- 
struction, where we are pushing the student to 
cover so much ground, there is a tendency on the 
part of the student to become concerned in the 
amount of work he turns out or ground covered 
and he loses sight of the principles involved. He 
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becomes too much concerned with the “What” 
instead of the “How.” A few minutes each week 
in a group instruction where theory and principles 
are discussed will keep him from losing sight of the 
fact that his problem is to fix principles in his mind. 


In spite of all the criticism 


The Lecture which the so-called lecture 
Method of method has received, it still has 
Teaching its place in our educational 


system, but its place should be 
clearly and definitely defined. The danger lies not 
in the using but in the over using it. Its use has 
been carried to an extreme because it has been used 
blindly. The over use of the method may make the 
learner a mere recipient and destroy his power of 
thinking, and the teacher cannot determine whether 
his students are getting right ideas or wholly false 
ones. 

Despite the objections to the method, it must be 
borne in mind that human beings are naturally a 
source of interest, and the teacher through his 
personality can make impressions which books 
cannot make on the pupils. The teacher who has 
an agreeable personality can often stimulate interest 
in a subject which the student has come to dislike. 

The lecture method which is supplemented by 
illustrations, pictures, diagrams, objects, experi- 
ments, and so on may often be used to give the 
proper perspective. The concrete material may be 
so complex that the essential point may be lost in a 
mass of detail and no perspective can be gained, 
but a fresh application by the teacher may give a 
new cue to the material which will link up with 
his own experience. 

The lecture method is also the best method for 
motivation. In many classes where the interest is 
lagging a new motivation may turn the class into 
a vertitable beehive of industry. If the teacher can 
link up the class work with something the group 
is vitally interested in, he can secure very desirable 
results. Let me be a little more specific. Last year 
just after the Alabama-Stanford football game was 
played at the Tournament of Roses at Pasadena, 
California, I worked out a plan to play the game 
in my Rapid Calculation class. It was of course 
more interesting to us because we in Birmingham 


were so close to Tuscaloosa where the University 
is located. We knew most of the players and we 
had a great deal of state pride also. I will not go 
into detail, but merely to give you the gist of the 
plan. I divided the class into two teams which we 
named “Alabama” and “Stanford.” Each team 
elected its captain and chose its coach. The captain 
and coach conferred and placed its men. I gave out 
the problems to both teams and then let one team 
receive the ball and carry it. I gave the ball to one 
of the backfield men by calling his number. He had 
to read his answer to the problem and if it was 
correct he advanced the ball. If I called a lineman’s 
number the play was to come through his place in 
the line. He gave his answer to the problem and 
if it was the correct answer the ball was advanced. 
If he made an error the ball was downed. We marked 
off the field on the blackboard and the head lines- 
man and referee moved the ball into the proper 

sition on the playing field as represented on the 
Blackboard. 

This game created so much interest and rivalry 
that the students changed teams and played the 
game over three times. The contest lasted a month 
and during that time I observed students helping 
the poor adders in the class in order to make them 
better players for their team. The time consumed 
after the first organization was no more than for 
the regular class work, and the results were very 
gratifying. 

Any teacher can And similar local incidents for 
motivating his work and will find it very helpful. 


In conclusion let me urge the public school teacher 
to seek to offer more individual instruction and 
the private school teacher to give more time and 
thought to class instruction. There is a great deal 
of good in both plans and the proper correlation 
will reflect in increased interest, better thinkers, 
better satisfied students, more satisfaction to the 
teacher, and more and better work turned out. 

In your discussion which is to follow this paper, 
I want you to keep in mind that I take the attitude 
of the average stock broker, and paraphrasing his 
motto, say, “The statements herein contained are 
taken from sources I believe to be reliable but they 
are not guaranteed.” 


— ss _— 


SKILL AND ADEPTNESS 


are the Result of Application of Principles 


One Hundred Lessons in Business English is a drill tablet enabling a 
student to complete a maximum number of exercises in a given amount of 


( time and thus increases his skill. 


These drills may be used for supplementary work in Business English. 








They provide practical and interesting work which will be an aid in getting 
a maximum of results in the teaching of Business English. Ideal for use 
in the latter part of the school year after the fundamental principles have 
been learned and the pupil is ready for practical work requiring an applica- 
tion of the principles. An examination of the tablet is suggested. 
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Chester J. Terrill 


CHESTER J. TERRILL was born at West 
Grove, Pennsylvania, September 21, 1885. He 
attended the Tome School for Boys from 1898 to 
1go1 and then entered the State Normal School at 
Millersville, Pennsylvania, from which he graduated 
in 1905. He holds degrees as follows: B. Pd. from 
State Normal School at Millersville, Pennsylvania; 
A. B. from Bucknell University; and A. M. from 
New York State College for Teachers. 


He began his teaching experience in a primary 
school at Quarryville, Pennsylvania, immediately 
after graduating from the Millersville State Normal 
School in 1905. The next year he returned to his 
Alma Mater to accept the position as head of the 
Commercial Department. In 1910, after graduating 
from Bucknell University, he went to Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania, as a commercial teacher in the 
High School. The next year he became head of the 
commercial department in the High School at 
Englewood, New Jersey, and two years later, in 
1913, he became head of the Commercial Depart- 
ment in the High School at Albany, New York, 
which position he still holds after fourteen years 
of continuous service. In this position his duties 
consist of administration and supervision of the 
work of the commercial department. Since 1920 
he has been an instructor at the New York State 
College for Teachers during the summer sessions. 


In addition to his teaching experience, Mr. 
Terrill has had business experience as a bookkeeper, 
stenographer, salesman and bank clerk. This ex- 
perience has been obtained mostly during summer 
vacations; thus he has been able to supplement his 
training and experience in the classroom with 
actual business experience. 


He is a member of the Albany Kiwanis Club, 
Secretary of the Woodlawn Improvement Associa- 
tion, and a former member of the Albany Chamber 
of Commerce. For recreation he likes to bowl and 
play tennis. He has also found time to do some 
writing and is co-author of a textbook on ““Elemen- 
tary Training for Business.” 

Mr. Terrill married Sue Yinger. They have two 
children, Chester J. Jr., and Winton F., and reside 
at 16 Glendale Ave., Albany, New York. 
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Paul S. Lomax 


PAUL 8. LOMAX is a Missourian by birth, a 
Jersian by residence, and a New Yorker by oc- 
cupation. He was born at Laclede, Missouri, May 3, 
1890, resides at. East Orange, New Jersey, and is 
Associate Professor of Commercial Education in 
New York University. 

After graduating from High School in 1908, Dr. 
Lomax attended the State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, in summer schools of 1909 and 1910, 
State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri, in 
1911, and Harvard University during 1923 and 1924. 
He graduated from the Gem City Business College, 
Quincy, Illinois, in 1912, and from the University 
of Missouri in 1917 obtaining the degree of B. S. 
in Ed. In 1927 he received his Ph. D. degree from 
New York University. 

From 1909 to 1913, Dr. Lomax taught commercial 
subjects in the high schools of Missouri; then he 
became Secretary to Dean W. W. Charters of the 
University of Missouri. In 1916 he accepted a 
position as head of the Commercial Department 
in the New Mexico Normal University, where he 
remained for two years. After devoting a year to 
work as a special agent for commercial education 
for the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
he was appointed Specialist in Commercial Edu- 
cation by the State Department of Education of 
New York. In 1921 he went to Trenton, New 
Jersey, as Director of Business Education in the 
city schools. In 1924 he accepted his present posi- 
tion at New York University as Associate Professor 
of Commercial Education and Administrative 
Chairman of the Department of Commercial Educa- 
tion. 

Dr. Lomax holds membership in the National 
Education Association, the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity, 
the Masonic Lodge, and the Presbyterian Church. 
As President of the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, he will preside over the general meet- 
ings to be held during the Thirtieth Annual Con- 
vention of the Association in New York City, 
April 5, 6, and 7, 1928. 

Dr. Lomax married Emily Bertha Tschann of 
Las Vegas, New Mexico. They have a daughter, 
Lucille, age three, and reside at 19 Melrose Ave., 
East Orange, New Jersey. 
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R. M. Utterback 


R. M. UTTERBACK is a native of Illinois, 
having been born near Dundas in May, 1878. He 
attended public and high school at Dundas, graduat- 
ing in 1896. In 1900 he entered Valparaiso Uni- 
versity where he remained until 1902 when he 
took a business course at the South-Western 
Business College, St. Louis, Missouri. 


After teaching in the public schools of Illinois 
for a few years, Mr. Utterback became a teacher 
in the Mattoon Business College, which he later 
purchased in 1909. Since then he has organized 
branch schools at Paris, Olney and Danville. In 
1926 he purchased Brown’s Business College and 
merged it with his own school in Danville. His 
success as a school man is indicated by the fact 
that the yearly enrollment in his schools has grown 
from 100 to 700 pupils in five years. 


The growth in the annual enrollment in Utter- 
back’s Business Colleges can be attributed largely 
to the fact that Mr. Utterback has devoted his 
entire time to the operation of his schools and in 
the interest of his pupils. He has surrounded him- 
self with an efficient teaching staff and has main- 
tained the closest business relations with local 
business firms in the cities in which his schools are 
located in order that he may render efficient em- 
ployment service to his graduates. 


In addition to his wide teaching experience, Mr. 
Utterback has had considerable business experience. 
He worked two years as a stenographer just after 
graduating from business college. He is active in 
civic affairs being a member of the Civic Council, 
Chamber of Commerce, and President of the Dan- 
ville Rotary Club. In addition to his activities in 
civic affairs, he is a member of the Official Board of 
the Methodist Church and a Sunday School teacher. 
He is a member of several lodges, including the 
Modern Woodmen of America and the Odd 
Fellows, and is a 32d Degree Mason. 

He married Leone Bartley, a great granddaughter 
of Ex-Governor Bartley of Ohio, and a grandniece 
of Wm. Hooper, one of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They have a daughter, Mary 
Elizabeth, and reside at 115 Gilbert St., Danville, 
Illinois. 
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Ambrose Owen Colvin 


AMBROSE OWEN COLVIN is a native ot 
the “Show Me” state, having been born at Elmo, 
Missouri. After graduating from the Elmo High 
School, he entered Tarkio College from which he 
graduated in 1902. In 1916 he graduated from 
Denver University, School of Commerce, with a 
B. C. S. degree. He has done graduate work at the 
University of California. 

Mr. Colvin began his career as a rural school 
teacher in Missouri in 1905. The next year he 
became a teacher in the Department of Commercial 
Education at the Normal School, Stanberry, Mis- 
souri. After a short time he became a teacher of 
bookkeeping in the Coffeyville Business College, 
Coffeyville, Kansas. A year later he accepted a 
position as Treasurer of the Premium Glass Com- 
pany of Coffeyville. He held this position for three 
years when he accepted a position as head of the 
Bookkeeping Department in the Central Busi- 
ness College of Denver, where he remained until 
1916. The next two years he taught in the Cass 
Technical High School of Detroit, Michigan. In 
1918 he was appointed head of the Department of 
Commercial Education in the Colorado State 
Teachers College. He has held this position con- 
tinuously since then, except for one year when he 
was head of the Department of Commerce in the 
Berkeley, California, High School while on leave of 
absence. 

Membership in the National Education As- 
sociation, the Colorado Education Association, 
and the Greeley Chamber of Commerce indicates 
that Mr. Colvin is active both in education and 
business circles. He is a member of the First M. 
E. Church of Greeley. 

When it comes to recreation, it is not easy to 
determine his favorite sport because it is difficult 
to think of any form of recreation or sport which 
he does not enjoy. His reputation as a fisherman, 
hunter, player of golf, tennis, horseshoes, bridge, 
chess, and billiards is on a par with his reputation 
as a teacher. 

He married Ollie May Pinkston. They have two 
children, Elaine Pinkston, six, and Margaret Belle, 
thirteen. They reside at 1031 Eleventh Ave., 
Greeley, Colorado. 
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20° CENTURY BOOKKE 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting has been on the mar- 
ket for a quarter of a century. It has been revised from time to time 
as conditions warranted, but not oftener than every five years. 





20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting has been so popular 
throughout this period of years that the extent to which it has been 
used in each year has exceeded that of any previous year until in the 
current school year it is the adopted text in over 9,000 schools. There 
are more students studying 20th Century Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing this year than all other bookkeeping texts combined. 





20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting has been adopted in 
1,517 additional schools since July 1, 1927. This indicates that the 
system is just as popular today as at any time in the past, regardless 
of the increasing number of new books appearing on the market. 
This is strikingly significant of unusual merit. 





20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting was originally written 
by one whose training and experience in business and in the class 
room fitted him admirably to produce such a book. Since then the 





This is the Sixteenth edition of 20th Century Bookkee 
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been completely revised. The revision entails no oblightion 
not warrant a change. The previous edition will befpoail 
continue its use. Both customers and non-customers ar ino 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUB 


100 Fifth Ave., New York 1-3 W. Third St., Cincinnati 
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PING & ACCOUNTING 


ar-| author has devoted his entire time to the production of bookkeeping 
me} texts and practice material which conform to modern pedagogy and 
business practice. In the present revision, he has had the assistance of 
hundreds of teachers and the collaboration of men who are outstand- 





lar 

we ing authorities in the field of commercial education. 

he 2oth Century Bookkeeping and Accounting is published by a com- 
re} pany that specializes in the publication of commercial textbooks. In 
it- 


twenty-five years the company has grown from a small, obscure organi- 
zation, doing only a local business, to the leading publisher of com- 
in| mercial textbooks, doing an international business. 





he , , ; 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting is marketed by an 
ess —— — —— ; 
organization consisting of men who are specialists in commercial edu- 
et. 


cation. Every employee of the company, from the highest official in 
the home office to the local representative in the field, has had both 
en | teaching and business experience. All of the company’s representatives 
uss | were selected with a view to placing in the field men who are capable 
he | of rendering efficient service to our customers. 





keepihg and Accounting The text and practice material have 
oblightion upon customers to change this year, if conditions do 
1 befpvailable for use as long as any of our customers wish to 
rs aMinvited to examine the revised edition without obligation. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 526 Mission St., San Francisco 
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HOME STUDY BY CORRESPONDENCE 
UNDER HIGH SCHOOL SUPERVISION 


by 


Cc. L. MICHAEL* 


HAD taken several 

correspondence 

courses and found 
them very interesting, 
instructive and satisfac- 
tory. I knew that many of 
the universities were giv- 
ing such courses—the 
University of California 
alone has about 10,000 
students enrolled—and 
that there were millions 
of dollars being spent an- 
nually on such courses, 
one authority placing it 
at $70,000,000. I could see no good reason why such 
courses could not be conducted by our high school 
and every other high school in the country. My 
standing question to teachers and school men has 
been: “What objections can there be to high 
schools giving home study courses and high school 
credit, in the same way that universities give col- 
lege credit for their correspondence courses?” 





There was but one objection advanced, and that 
was that teachers would not want to do the extra 
work. However, we charge fifty cents per lesson, 
making about $10.00 for each course. This goes to 
the teachers who render the service, and generally 
eliminates that one objection. 


But I didn’t want to “theorize’—I wanted to 
find out how the innovation was going to “work.” 
Here are a few typical cases, proving, conclusively, 
that there is a very definite need for home study 
courses in the high school. 


A number of the members of my advanced short- 
hand class took positions but were anxious to go 
on with their training. The course in advanced 
shorthand provided the opportunity. 


A music teacher, in order to hold her position, 
is required to secure a high school diploma within 
a certain time. As she must have about six credits, 
it is impossible for her to secure them in night 
school, and as she cannot attend day school, the 
home study course offers her the opportunity to 
get her credits on time without too great a sacrifice. 


A nurse is anxious to take a medical course but 
hasn't enough credits for college entrance. She 
registered in night school for work requiring lab- 
oratory practice, and is taking home study work 
for other credits. 


At the end of the first semester a senior had 
finished all her work but one-half credit. She is 
taking that by correspondence. 





Another had to be out the first term of this 
semester—the home study course will save her 
from having a lot of work to make up when she 
returns, and incidentally will save the teachers 
from doing a lot of individual instruction in helping 
her make up the back work. 


On account of reorganization of the office in 
which he was working, a former stenographer was 
“let out.” He must start over again. He had not 
been doing stenographic work for several years 
and of course was “rusty.” He will “come back” 
through the home study course which he is now 
taking. 

These are some of the actual cases in which the 
home study courses have already functioned. 


Already night school students have been asking 
concerning the home study course. It will furnish 
them an opportunity to finish their work in sub- 
jects they did not complete. 


There will doubtless be many of the regular day 
school students who will need a credit or frac- 
tional credit to make it possible to keep up with 
their classes. If they are to remain in Phoenix, it 
will be better for them to attend summer school, 
but if that is impossible, the home study course 
will furnish them an opportunity, no matter where 
they may be spending the summer. 


So now I can say, without guessing, that the 
home study work in Phoenix Union High School 
is a success, offering as it does another opportunity 
for all to continue their education; although they 
may not be able to attend either day or night 
classes. 


The schools should offer every possible oppor- 
tunity not only for those of school age, but to 
every adult who seeks to further his education. 
We have day schools, night schools, part-time 
schools and others, for those who can reach the 
school rooms, but the public schools have been 
slow to add the home study courses which will be 
accessible to all, no matter what may be their em- 
ployment or place of abode. Partly on account of 
this desire to carry on their studies, private corre- 
spondence schools have enrolled thousands of 
pupils, from whom they have collected, as before 
stated, something like $70,000,000 yearly. Some 
of these schools offer splendid courses, but it seems 
to me that it is time the public schools were doing 
their part in this matter, not only to help those 
who are already in school, but to offer a means 
whereby adults and younger people who are out 
of school may get instruction at a reasonable cost. 

(Concluded on page 40) 


*Mr, Michael is head of the commercial department in the Union High School, Phoenix, Arizona. In a letter 
to the editor, Mr. Michael says, “we are carrying the work on this year and the thing that impresses me is the 
splendid work some of those who are taking the courses by correspondence are doing. Some are carrying a full 


high school schedule and making good.” 
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PRO-JOURNAL ENTRY METHOD 


by 


DAVID HAMBLEN* 


HERE has been 
much written lately 
about the advan- 
tages of the balance sheet 
approach in the teaching 
of accounting and in par- 
ticular an article “Im- 
proving Our Approach to 
Bookkeeping” in the Octo- 
ber, 1927, “Balance Sheet”* 
emphasizes this method. 
The main points claimed 
are that it shows first the 
object of an accounting 
system and that it is the 
logical starting point of a business. 





It does not seem that there can be a compre- 
hensive understanding of balance sheets without 
a knowledge of debit and credit. But without any 
reference to balance sheets it is possible to tell a 
student that the principal object of keeping books 
is to find out whether and how a business gains or 
loses. It is true that the balance sheet is the start- 
ing point of a business and, therefore, the opening 
journal entry is really a form of balance sheet. An 
opening journal entry cannot be made intelligently 
without a knowledge of debit and credit. A knowl- 
edge of debit and credit is’ gained only by journal- 
izing analysis. 


The statement that accounting texts give only 
arbitrary rules for debit and credit without giving 
reasons, so that a student does not learn to reason, 
is true. But as an argument against the journal 
entry method, it is not convincing. The writer 
has had to work out his own scheme of reasoning 
during the past ten years so that whenever condi- 
tions have been favorable his “class method” reci- 
tations may be mental gymnasia for debit and 
credit. 


A brief and partial outline of this scheme for 
the purpose of illustration is as follows: There are 
two sides to every bargain. Double entry book- 
keeping provides for a record of both sides. The 
left side is called debit; the right, credit. As a 
starting point, when we buy merchandise for cash, 
we can enter merchandise on the left; cash, on the 
right—debit what we get; credit what we give. 
In purchases on account, we credit the person— 
credit those to whom we get into debt. When we 
pay, we debit the person—debit those from whom 
we get out of debt. In sales on account, we charge 
the person—debit those who’get into debt to us. 





When we are paid, we credit the person—credit 
those who get out of debt to us. When we pay for 
an item of expense, we charge Expense—debit 
losses. When we receive money by way of interest, 
we credit Interest—credit gains. Cash that we 
have received has been charged and is an asset— 
debit assets. A note payable outstanding has been 
credited and is a liability—credit liabilities. When 
we pay for freight on purchases, we charge Pur- 
chases or an ancillary account to increase the cost 
of purchases (addition). When we are made an 
allowance for a shortage in goods bought, we 
credit Purchases or an ancillary account to reduce 
the cost of purchases (subtraction in accounting 
is done by adding to the other side). A compound 
journal entry contains more than one item on a 
side, but the total of each side must be equal, e. g., 
sales Journal, Purchases Journal, cash receipts and 
cash payments sides of a Cash Book. The closing 
journal entries are merely the trading and profit 
and loss statement expressed in journal entries. 


The difference of opinion among accounting 
teachers over methods of approach seems to be 
only a superficial one after all. Perhaps we have 
a trouble in common much more fundamental than 
that. School officials are demanding “class method™ 
instruction in accounting. They are right in as 
far as it is the only way to teach accounting. But 
where accounting is taught, it is of at least equal 
difficulty with geometry. A successful student in 
it must have equal ability with a successful student 
of geometry. In practically every school the un- 
successful ones of the college preparatory depart- 
ment are put into the “bookkeeping course,” 
statements to the contrary notwithstanding. Under 
these conditions, accounting can be taught only at 
a high price in failures. School officials generally 
are not willing to pay this price. Because they do 
not appreciate this, they wish to require of their 
accounting teachers that which experience has 
taught them is impossible to expect off theis geom- 
etry teachers. In a few schools the difficulty has 
been recognized and partly solved by placing the 
unsuccessful ones of both the commercial and 
college preparatory departments in the general 
course. Some solution is necessary, if accounting 
is to take the place of dignity and respect among 
school subjects to which its high educational value 
entitles it. In line with this, as a teacher also of 
stenography for years, the writer notices the same 
handicap, but not to such an extent because school 
officials do seem to realize, anyway, that first rate 
or even good stenographers cannot be made of the 
culls of a school. 


*Head of Commercial Department, Cranston High School, Auburn, R. 1. 
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GRADING SPEED TESTS 


by 


W. E. BELT* 


O the inexpérienced typing teacher, the 

grading of papers, especially speed tests, is 

a problem. Many teachers have very little 
time to spend in the typing room, as they have 
other classes at the same time. 


I use a chart to grade speed tests and have it on 
the board so that the students may know their own 
grade on each speed test without waiting for the 
teacher to grade it. 


I believe that the majority of state courses of 
study require a minimum of thirty words a minute 
for the first year’s work. Taking this as a basis 
together with the lowest passing grade, 75 in our 
case, I work back. 


for each of the next ten errors I deduct two points. 
Then I average the accuracy grade with the speed 
grade as before. By referring to the chart the grade 
can be found in an instant. 

In addition to this, I require the students to 
keep a graph showing both their net and gross speed 
each day so that they can see what advance, if any, 
they are making. 

They also keep a daily record of other work that 
they do, especially the beginning students. These 
records can be arranged to show the things which 
the teacher wants to check up on. 


A classification of errors is also made so that the 
student knows why he 





If 30 is lowest passing 


is making mistakes. The 





grade then it is obvious 
that after a year’s work, 
or thirty-six weeks, a per- 
son writing only thirty 
words a minute should 
receive a grade of 75. For 
each word per minute 
above that the grade is 
raised two points; i. e., 
a rate of thirty-one words 
would give a grade of 77, 
of thirty-two a grade of 
79, a rate of 42.5 would 








I find that a good many 
typing teachers have very 
little time to spend either 
with the class or in correct- 
ing and grading their work. 
Deplorable as this is, it’s a 
fact. — W. E. Belt. ; 


usual classification being 
those made by same hand, 
opposite hands and oppo- 
site fingers. Practice work 
is then chosen that will 
help correct these. 

At first it may seem 
that the students are re- 
quired to do an unusual 
amount of “bookkeeping”, 
but you will find that the 
actual amount of time 
consumed in keeping up 














give the student a grade 
of 100. This grade applies 
only to speed; there is another grade to be con- 
sidered, that of accuracy. 


No errors would, of course, be 100. I believe 
that a student should not be allowed to average 
over a mistake a minute. Then in a ten-minute test, 
ten mistakes would bring the accuracy grade to 75. 
The first five mistakes are more excusable than the 
rest. For each of the first five mistakes, therefore, 
I deduct two points, and for each of the next five 
three points. Thus with one mistake, the accuracy 
grade would be 98, with five mistakes 90, with six 
mistakes 87, and with ten mistakes 75. 


The speed grade and the accuracy grade are 
given equal weight. Thus the average grade of a 
paper is taken as the grade of that paper. If, for 
instance, a student at the completion of a year's 
work in typing in a ten-minute test made thirty-five 
words a minute with eight mistakes, his grade would 
be—speed 85, accuracy 81, average or actual grade 
83. Forty words, ten mistakes—speed 95, accuracy 
75, grade 85. 

Some teachers prefer Sfteen-minute tests to ten, 
in which case fifteen errors would be 75. Then for 
each of the frst five errors I deduct one point and 





*Head of Commercial Department, High School, South Bend, Washington. 


these records is very little 
compared to the value to 
student and teacher. It is impossible for the teacher 
who has her other classes to give adequate time to 
her typing classes unless she resorts to something 
of this sort. 


I mentioned the speed test grade in speed for 
only the close of the first year or at the end of 
thirty-six weeks. A glance at the accompanying 
chart will show that the grade may be found for 
any time. I believe that a student’s speed should 
increase at least one word a minute in two weeks. 
Working backwards from our minimum of thirty 
words for thirty-six weeks for a grade of 75; then 
for thirty-four weeks twenty-nine words would be 
75, and thirty words would be 77. Going back still 
farther at the end of eighteen weeks, twenty-one 
words a minute would give a grade of 75, thirty 
words a minute at this time would allow a grade 
of 93. 


This chart could be changed to suit one’s own 
needs, it is merely the idea which I wish to get 
across and the one which I have found to be most 
satisfactory. 


(NOTE: This chart will be found on page 40). 
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The names and addresses of pupils who are awarded gold pins or certificates of proficiency for satisfactory 
work in the completion of “20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting”, or gold pins for satisfactory work in 
the completion of McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting, are published in ““The Balance Sheet’ monthly 
These awards are presented upon the recommendation of the instructor. 


CERTIFICATES 


Mary Armbrust, Charlotte Beck, Verlie Beck, 
Anna Belosic, Irene Bergmann, Lillian Boskind, 
Elizabeth Brown, Katherine Brown, Marion Brown, 
Edna Buckley, Verna Buell, Frances Butterfield, 
Roberta Caldwell, Charlotte Castater, Dorothy 
Clark, Mary Clark, Minnie Codey, Matilda Cogg- 
shall, Esther Cohen, Rose Cohen, Edith Cook, 
Marie Cook, Alma Deuschle, Frances Diegmann, 
Fern Erhart, Elizabeth Ervin, Inez Feyh, Ruth 
Fillmore, Alberta Finlay, Dorothy Frazer, Eula 
Hammonds, Martha Hendel, Edna Higgs, Clova 
Hill, Virginia Hinkel, Gertrude Hintermeister, 
Mary Hoel, Freda Hornstein, Naomi Hoskins, 
Herald Hufford, Elsie Hussong, Ora Jones, Helen 
Leibrock, Violet Lotz, Helen Lowitz, Dorothy 
McCool, Julia Mignerey, Muriel Miles, Mary 
Miller, Reeder Millspaugh, Edna Mobley, Yerba 
Moorhead, Rosetta Morris, Emma Nagala, Helen 
Neal, Frank Nears, Mildred O'Donnel, Mary Ogg, 
Margery Pegg, Velma Penwell, Ruth Perpingon, 
Ruth Petty, Gertrude Phillips, Margaret Potts, 
Julia Probst, Margaret Reiter, Frieda Richardson, 
Helen Rochelle, Lillian Sanders, Bessie Sandlin, 
Theresa Sauer, Phoebe Schul, Edna Sheriff, Sadiemae 
Spegal, Florence Sroufe, Helen Sroufe, Lottie 
Staneke, Gladys Stevens, Lucille Thomas, Nellie 
Thompson, Isabel Vessely, Henrietta Wallen, Ruth 
Wasson, Mary Weislogel, Agnes Willis, Albert 
Wiseman, Georgianna Young; Junior High School, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 


Arthur Conrad, Carl Smith, Miriam Sharp, 
Ruth Schloneger, Ruth Blanford, Margaret Rosia, 
High School, Louisville, Ohio; Catherine Byrne, Paul 
Lee Doyle, Mildred Klinker, Mary Stern, Holy 
Redeemer High School, Portsmouth, Ohio; William 
Stanton, Arbutus Grimm, Dorothy Gilmore, Helen 
Grunert, Margaret Yearsley, High School, Piqua, 
Ohio; Gladys Worthington, Myrtle Hysell, Wayne 
McElhinney, High School, Middleport, Ohio; Anna 
Polutnik, Harriet Peirce, High School, Lorain, 
Ohio; Wilma Zentner, St. Leo School, Detroit, Mich.; 
Robert Durham, High School, Netcong, N. J.; 
Emanuel Vacarro, Sherman’s Business School, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y.; Frances Clark, Office Training 
School, Columbus, Ohio; Phyllis White, High 
School, West Salem, Ohio. 


George Curtis, Leo Dwyer, Robert Rearden, 
Joseph Spurk, Doris Early, Eulalia McCreanor, 
Barbara Spurk, Esther Spahr, Anna Philip, St. 
Mary's School, Warren Ohio; Rose Nigh, Jerome 
Jung, Andrew Graeber, Edmund Buck, Thomas 
Donnelly, John Shankey, Gladys Schief, Margaret 
Burg, Robert Connell, Marie Herzog, St. Bernard 
School, Springfield, Ohio. 


Nellie Rita Hatem, Josephine Mary Hatem, 
Margaret Mary Jones, Mary Stella Trovato, John 





William Crowe, Clyde Francis Groff, John James 
Montell, St. Mary's School, Shawnee, Ohio; Lola 
Phelps, Marguerite Hall, Deborah Clash, George 
Hassage, James Proto, David Miller, Albert La 
Civita, Paul Furgison, Raymond Burrows, Eliza- 
beth Randall, Adeline Sample, Mary Sovik, High 
School, Hubbard, Ohio; Grace Hubbell, Gladys 
Hulse, Elmo Rowley, Mildred James, Lena Kearns, 
Hervie Riley, Margaret Brown, Nadine Morrison, 
Ethel Kinney, Mary Reams, Helen Durbin, Myrtle 
Nugent, Bertha Highman, Ethel Mahan, Leona 
Shuman, Mt. Vernon Business College, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio. 


Rayburn Young, Clement Nolf, Joseph Himes, 
Catherine Butler, John Keck, Thomas Girt, Allene 
Lemmon, Gertrude Lemmon, Mildred Cribbs, 
Ruby White, Homer Tosh, Oscar Hepler, Edgar 
Lang, Evelyn Ferguson, Malzene Corbett, High 
School, New Bethlehem, Pa. 


Wilhelmina Beck, Charles Bennington, Margaret 
Buzzard, Frances Dietrich, Julia Fritz, Ruth Glasser, 
Alice Hooper, Dorothy Parsons, Wesley Ralland, 
Margaret Reed, Margaret Saltren, Myrtis Schreck, 
Lorna Shiffer, Carl Sweet, Irving Sweet, Vincent 
Sweet, High School, Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Mary Adams, Helen Beggane, Anna Callahan, 
Helen Coffey, Emma Coyne, Helen Cremin, Dorothy 
Furey, Helen Hare, Elizabeth Ingiesby, Josephine 
Kelly, Bernadette Landy, Mary Marley, Anna 
Toland, William Germschied, Edward McCarron, 
Michael O'*Neill, Joseph Tully, St. Anthony 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Margaret Anta!, Ottilia Belzer, Catherine 
Berger, Martha Bratton, Alma Clauss, Anna 
Ebner, Emma Klescka, Catherine Koreck, Helen 
Laskowski, Irene Lawler, Margaret Leschak, Helen 
Lowen, Flora Moore, Anna Pichotsky, Caroline 
Rohmer, Loretta Scharff, Mary Schisselbauer, Ida 
Mae Schoppe, Elizabeth Thess, Catherine Tholey, 
Agnes Wagner, Regina Woolslager, St. Peter's 
Commercial School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Emma Adams, Wayne Badman, Eva Breidenbach, 
Elizabeth Crothers, Ethel Grater, Lester Horning, 
Evelyn Kepner, Wellington Keefer, Jane Mattis, 
Dorothy Metzler, Kathryn Nettles, Clarice Nick, 
High School, Royersford, Pa.; Ruth Eisenhuth, 
Russell Hoffman, Alice Mohan, Helen Matzko, 
Pauline Pingor, Anna Quirin, Anna Scanlan, 
Elizabeth Scherr, High School, St. Clair, Pa. 


Frances Kittle, Lydia Devens, Catherine Wright, 
John McKune, Mae Howard, June Holloway, 
Charles Schekowski, Efford Mooney, High School, 
Plymouth, Pa.; Doris Egan, Helen Lannigan, Dorothy 
Pflueger, Georgene Young, John Cowhey, Dorothy 
Hellenthal, Catherine Lawler, Mary Uckele, John 
Close, John McKeon, St. Patrick’s Convent, Potts- 
uille, Pa. 
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Harriett Brookmyer, Marcella Snyder, Mary 
Symons, Edith Wilmot, Marcia Wells, Maxine 
Wells, Mary Detrick, Pearl Miller, Fairy Atkins, 
Wilda Smith, Madoline Coombs, Iolene Friend, 
Walter Detrick, Gerald Koble, Wilbur Byanskie, 
Edna Wessel, Arthur Hopkins, Everett Cramer, 
Roscoe Zimmerman, Harold Treesh, Myrtle Friend, 
Mary McKinley, Evelyn Elam, Catherine Kirk. 
patrick, Chester Treesh, High School, Garrett, Ind, 


Gladys Braatz, Muriel Dexter, Nellie Donbrock, 
Arlene Dunton, Leola Evard, Audra Rose, Olga 
Gilbert, Donald Gould, Margaret Gordon, Marie 
L. Gottschalk, Myrtle Hall, Audrey Shoemaker, 
Louise Lindsey, Pauline Lippert, Florence Mce- 
Connell, Grace McDonald, Theodore Penoyer, 
Earl Vannoy, High School, Quincy, Mich. 


Margaret Anderson, Charlotte Bandow, Bertha 
Bengston, Elmer Buerkle, Lillian Isakson, Victoria 
Johnson, Verna Kramer, Helen Kienlen, Anna Lager, 
Serena Loftness, Vernon Mayer, Esther Peterson, 
Elmer Ruschmeyer, John Schroedl, Henry Stadtherr, 
Pattronilla Stadtherr, Lloyd Thiem, Doris Swanson, 
Ottillie Whim, Irene Wichelman, High School, 
Gibbon, Minn. 


Hilda Black, Olivia Brevard, Hammett Button, 
Lola Case, Audrey Coleman, Gertrude Doughty, 
Margaret Haile, Ruby Hammett, Virginia Gillen, 
Chloe McGivaren, Annabel McGivaren, Alex 
Peale, Frank Stokes, Dorothy Fine, Sessions Hoot- 
sel, Inez Campbell, Marshall Gregory, High 
School, Natchez, Miss. 


Marie Hilscher, Mary Schultz, Nancy Quinn, 
Sadie Schluttanhafer, Margaret Glenn, Lillian 
Draper, Marie Tragesser, Margaret Burke, Regina 
Baker, Frances Casey, Mary Cunningham, Bern- 
ardine Evering, Dolores Quinn, Adelaide Bateman, 
Ruth Stein, Dorothy Thomas, Anna Eick, Rose 
La Crosse, Francis Reilly, Margaret Vavrina, 
Katherine Porcella, Edward Barock, Raymond 
Kilduff, Dorothy Hesser, Helen Russell, Margaret 
Brockmeyer, Marcella Nieberlein, Mildred Morris, 
Mildred Anderson, Germaine Haebler, Mary 
Lackey, St. Katharine’s School, Baltimore, Md. 


Lucille Beeler, Frances Bernard, Ruth Dierker, 
Ula Eckert, Jennie Elrick, Anita Irmer, Beth Lewis, 
Alwilda Nixon, Gilbert Strange, Bruce Teter, 
Leva Galer, Rolland Dorsey, High School, Flagler, 
Colo.; Myrtle Leach, Alma Little, Burnett Mc- 
Donald, Glenn E. Smith, Esther Rutledge, Webster 
Portice, Gertrude Hughes, Beulah Wilson, Ellen 
Hill, High School, Pickford, Mich. 


Loren Van Cleve, Rachel Whiteside, Margaret 
Watson, George Karlwich, Mona Lemnon, Harry 
Iwasko, Steve Gaweonski, Dannie Brothers, Nellie 
Esonis, Martha Waligora, Lena Mae Partee, Jean 
Orr, Pearl Morgan, Lillian Smith, Freda Warfel, 
Bertha Sanders, Virginia Hudgens, High School, 
Zeigler, Ill. 


Margaret B. Alexander, Minnie K. Lovey, 
Dominic Asto, Frances Rankin, Emma Palladino, 
High School, Uniontown, Pa.; Rebecca Douglas, 
Gertrude Hughes, Alice Johnson, Alice Marshall, 
Eleanor Rossiter, Emily Weber, High School, Grove 
City, Pa.; Anne Fulmer, Gertrude Weisser, Clare 


Elbert, Jane Wertz, Loretto Bowers, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Lancaster, Pa. 


Irene Anderson, Clara Barnes, Orville Barnes, 
Donald Brownell, Emma Clark, Jennie Clark, 
Bernard Gyger, Velma Johnson, Evelyn Johnson, 
Elizabeth Jacobs, Lila King, Verdeen Nelson, 
Darlene Payne, John Pace, Lela Pickering, Eva 
Stutzman, Eugene Statmaker, Gladys Sutton, Clara 
Sick, Irene Tschabum, Evelyn Vincent, Garnett 
Wertz, Duel Co. High School, Chappell, Nebr. 


Dorothy Alber, Nedra Breder, Virginia Eldert, 
Robert Faht, Yvonne Frank, Madeline Huntley, 
Elsie Muehther, Aldred Norman, Vesta Endicott, 
David Cope, Robert Engelhardt, Hilda Lee, Emma 
Lobherr, Eva Mueller, William Pfeiffer, Mae- 
clifford Prezell, Louise Richardson, Charles Soth, 
Bertram Thomas, Violet Waters, Eugene Young, 
Benjamin Dickman, Lilly Wieler, High School, Egg 
Harbor City, N. J. 


Alice Larison, Paul McConnell, Forest Locke, 
Gretchen Schwarz, Bernard Colbert, Marie Shivley, 
Lucille Glover, Theodore Carlin, Herbert Soles, 
Mary Newman, Elizabeth Schenz, Walter Whit- 
more, Helen Shepherd, High School, Buchtel, Ohio; 
Edwin Jolliffe, Ruth Kloos, William Bachman, 
Herman Lubchansky, Oscar Whitebook, Dorothy 
Lind, Eleanor Ballard, High School, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Alice Swanson, Harold Taft, Juanita Hutchinson, 
Berniece Pehrson, Violet Clark, Esther Swanson, 
Cecil Thoreson, Elna Berg, Buell Gilbert, Bernice 
Wilson, Raymond Barslou, Virginia Nelson, Edna 
Anderson, Evald Wallin, Glenn Clark, High School, 
Swea City, Iowa. 


Edythe Albertson, William Hill, Louise Wallace, 
Helen Pierce, Vera Jones, Harold Smith, High 
School, Fairmount, Ind.; Carroll Linkmeyer, Eliza- 
beth Marsh, Julian Schneider, Ray Tonne, High 
School, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; James Edmondson, John 
Matkins, Frances Shearin, William Thompson, 
Robert Vick, Mildred Vincent, High School, 
Roanoke Rapids, N. Car. 


Michael A. Birnbach, Joseph F. Brust, Joseph 
G. Ebert, John B. Fields, Edward F. Freeman, 
Raymond E. Gagne, Robert J. Kinscherf, Edward 
F. Gillen, Daniel W. McPhilliamy, Charles B. 
Morgenthaler, John F. Reid, James W. Rice, 
Henry W. Schott, William J. Walsh, St. Michael 
Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Delbert Brown, Helen Davis, Eleanor Deville, 
Harold Flick, Dorhea Gocherell, Lottie Guira, 
Edward Hojosky, Gladys Howe, Anna Hutter, 
Sylvia Jones, August Kuchner, Ethel Kramp, Nelson 
Lowry, Gladys Meighburg, Paul Reinker, Char- 
lotte Schlosser, Carl Whinch, LaVerne Wetzel, 
Pete Cudlin, Mary Jacobsky, Margaret Wingert, 
Williard Christ, Anna Bilozer, Mildred Whinck, 
Edna Keffer, Mauno Blacklan, Parma High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Joseph Groh, Wilbert Olschefsky, Joseph Van 
Belleghem, Mary Centanni, Ruth Graning, Anna 
Harto, Dorothy Kaufman, Margaret Lucas, Esther 
Madigan, Helen Méichalek, Gertrude Rusnak, 
Anna Scharnitzky, Margaret Schmotzer, Frances 
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Schwartz, Julia Senko, Frances Shannon, St. Boni- 
face School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Catherine Bastian, Evelyn Dietrich, Stella Galek, 
Edna Gross, Eleanor Gross, Marie Heller, Ruth 
Keller, Eleanor Laule, Celecta Lehman, Angela 
Maund, Theresa Schweter, John Bichimer, Chris 
Coorlas, Carlton Fischer, Charles Hartwig, Ed- 
ward Kowalsky, Raymond Scherrer, Leonard 
Trotter, St. Michael High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Helen Archer, Mary Baumbusch, Leanore Berger, 
Anita Blackburn, Genevieve Boesch, Jennie Bos- 
setti, Beatrice Braik, Margaret Brady, Dorothy 
Burke, Lucille Butler, Mary Butler, Eleanor Cannon, 
Louise Cantlon, Esther Cenci, Ann Curley, Rose 
Dattallo, Josephine Daugherty, Margaret Donahue, 
Eileen Doyle, Eleanor Dunn, Marie Dury, Mae 
Foley, Dorothy Frech, Lillian Gress, Catherine Mae 
Grady, Carolyn Haley, Frances Hahn, Helen 
Havemann, Lucille, Heider, Helen Homer, Ade- 
laide Laver, Helen Lavalley, Zita Lichtle, Mary 
Lipp, Anna Lombardo, Josephine Lombardo, Helen 
Maurer, Ruth Meisser, Rosalia Muetzel, Phillis 
Rile, Julia Sapp, Margaret Seward, Kathryn Shea, 
Mary Stecker, Rose Sternecker, Isabelle St. Ger- 
main, Ethelreda Uhl, Marie Verhoff, Anna Welker, 
Marian Welsh, Sacred Heart School, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Thelma Garner, Elma Garner, Paul Corum, 
Martin Lewis, Alline Sauer, Margaret Walker, 
Marie Franz, Jeanne Krusling, Y. M. C. A., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mary Brace, Arleene Schaaf, Helen 
Tressler, Alton Fraker, High School. Bryan, Ohio; 
James Saletel, Irwin Loeser, Stephen Mantz, Mary 
Schuster, Anna Turk, St. Peter Commercial School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Frank Anderson, Sylvia Wilenius, Tyne Wirta, 
Wuokko Ranta, Ina Hendrickson, Josephine Palma, 
High School, Buhl, Minn.; Florence Beam, Mabel 
Beam, Ava Anthony, Gastonia Business College, 
Gastonia, N. Car.; Eileen Conway, Dorothy Cole- 
man, Maryellen Davidson, Star of the Sea Academy, 
Long Branch, N. J.; Clara Anderson, Walter Pear- 
son, Reynhart Arvidson, Northwestern Coilege, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Beatrice Arbuchon, Michael Vargo, Ada Lowry, 
W. Koch, Mildred Serbi, August Svoboda, Jessie 
Herbert, Speedwa School, St. Louis, Mo.; Valla Parr, 
Florence Palmgren, Homer May, Louis Pollock, 
Mildred Murray, William Kraemer, Gladys 
Roeder, George Warner, Eileen Kelley, Arthur 
Kyllander, Barry's Telegraph and Business College 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


GOLD PINS 


Emma Bender, Edna Braen, Pensiero Colcia, Ruth 
De Groff, J. Edward Fox, Mary Francis, Beatrice 
Glass, Addy Homway, Margaret Hengeveld, 
Bertha Jenny, John Lais, Minnie Lanser, Frances 
Majkowski, Lottie Michatowski, Mary Miskinis, 
Elizabeth Romano, Lulu Romano, Anna Rosenfelt, 
Frieda Siderits, Frank Van Allen, Minnie Verduin, 
Domenick War, Lily Wiener, Mark Cohen, Central 
High School, Paterson, N. J. 
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Thelma Beaviers, Gertrude Behne, Barka Coon- 
rod, Wilda Davis, Ardis Ensign, Vera Fix, Hellen 
Freyman, Helen Salsbury, Georgia Schackley, 
Francille Schad, Pauline Shankster, Pauline Stoner, 
High School, Bryan, Ohio; Ephraim Carll, Homer 
Garton, John Johnson, Walter Quadling, Rebecca 
Jacobs, Leroy Coursen, Kenneth Mayhew, Sidney 
Morvay, Michael Wilchinsky, Minnie Krauss, 
High School, Bridgeton, N.. J. 


Cecilia Ebenger, Frances Houck, Bertha Riel- 
inger, Ruth Stary, Margaret Thoman, Leonore 
Klein, Leona Styer, Laverne Wellinger, Virginia 
Mugridge, Charles School, St. Stephen's School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Leonard Cole, Marie Garcia, 
Dorothy Hobson, Shirley Rutger, Irma Stacey, 
Erma Stainfield, West High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Alice Allen, Thelma Barber, Claire Creteau, 
Esther Emery, Elizabeth Lowe, High School, Roch- 
ester, N. H.; Anna Tschida, Rose Schroepfer, Dor- 
othy Branovsky, Eleanor Zeug, Frances Muellner, 
St. Bernard Business School, St. Paul, Minn.; Salome 
Schepers, Lucille Hesse, Emmett Schepers, St. 
Bernard School, Cologne, Minn.; Lloyd Albert 
Schoening, Fred P. Hoffman, State Industrial 
School, Kearney, Nebr.; Madeline Rawstrum, High 
School, Claremont, N. H.; Helen Lavalley, Ruth 
Meiser, Sacred Heart School, Columbus, Ohio; 
Pauline Chmielewska, St. Joseph's Ursuline High 
School, Bound Brook, N. J. 


CERTIFICATES AND GOLD PINS 


Charles Beach, Roy Justus, Francis Peeler, J. R. 
Story, Elma Bilger, Juanita Conner, Sylvia Stein, 
Edith Thornell, George Ballow, Forest Ave. High 
School, Dallas, Texas; Glenn Frame, Luther: Rob- 
ertson, Elena Klauser, Fern Capstick, Opal Clot- 
felter, Elizabeth Adkisson, Reba Corvan, Beatrice 
Schalkle, Raymond Hutts, Lille Rucker, Mary 
Edith Johnson, High School, Hillsboro, Ill. 


Doris Garmong, Mildred Long, Olga Dumas, 
Gerturde Newburn, Valley High School, West Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Edward Rothgery, Joseph Koesel, 
Margaret Baron, Anna Manz, Mamie Putcel, Mary 
Soeder, St. Peter Commercial School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Marie Miller, Mary Gibbons, Marjorie 
Behlmer, Star of the Sea Academy, Long Branch, 
N. J.; Irene Kronenberg, Leon P. Debes, Leonard 
Kirtz, Heights High School, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio; Luella Brown, Holy Redeemer High School. 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 








A Correction 


In the news item appearing in the February issue 
of “The Balance Sheet”, it was stated that Miss 
Lois Ritzinger, a student in the Penn School of 
Commerce at Oskaloosa, Iowa, had won a Reming- 
ton Portable Typewriter as an award for success 
in passing a test in which she wrote at the rate of 
56 words per minute. This statement was in error . 
It should have been stated that Miss Ritzinger 
actually wrote at the rate of 67 words per minute 
in the official test. This is two words more than 
the minimum requirement. 
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CURRENT NEWS ‘oe 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Opens New Gymnasium and Auditorium With Big School Party 


The Chillicothe Business College, Chillicothe, 
Missouri, formally opened its new Gymnasium- 
Auditorium with a big school party the evening 
of December 6, 1927, following two evenings later 
by a big housewarming and reception for the towns- 
people, many of whom contributed financially to 
the building. This new recreational unit of the 
school’s six buildings is one of the best and most 
complete in the state of Missouri. It is built of 
velour mat brick with white mortar joints and 
artifical stone trim. The dimensions are 82 x 140 
feet. The first floor contains a large library and 
study hall, a banquet room, three large rooms 
given over to state club activities and shower and 
locker rooms for boys and girls and for visiting 
teams. The upper or main floor contains a large 
cloak room, offices for both the coach and athletic 
manager and the gymnasium proper. Permanent 
built-in bleachers and a mezzanine floor give a seating 
capacity of 1,800. The gym floor provides for a 
basket ball court 50 x 90 with a 22-foot ceiling. 
A stage 30 x 20 with a complete stage equipment 
enables the large room to readily be converted 
into an auditorium, 1,200 removable seats being 
provided for the gym floor. These seats together 
with the bleachers and balcony make possible a 
seating capacity of 3,000. The cost was $60,000.00, 
a third of which was financed by the business 
interests of Chillicothe in an intensive campaign 
sponsored by its local Chamber*of Commerce early 
last spring. 

The college although independently or privately 
owned has been admitted in its athletic activities 


to the Missouri State Conference and competes for 
championship honors in all major sports. The 
necessity of such a building to keep up its athletic 
standing together with the encouragement and help 
given by its citizens caused the school’s manage- 
ment to decide upon and carry through such an 
elaborate and very unusual building undertaking 
for an exclusive business school. 

The institution was established in 1890 by Allen 
Moore, Sr., as a private normal and conducted as 
such until his death in 1907 since which time his 
sons, Allen, Jr. and Roy, have conducted it. In 
1908 the sons dropped the teachers’ training courses 
and made the institution a boarding business school. 
Three years ago the Main College Building burned, 
but the management met the crisis by converting 
a building erected a few months before into a school 
building and named it Commerce Hall. A dormitory 
was also converted into a school building. The 
support given the college in Chillicothe, a city 
with a population of only 6,772, is remarkable but 
the school with a yearly enrollment of over 2,500 
drawn from thirty states is unquestionably the 
big industry of the city. 


ORK 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. SEXSON, who 
has been Superintendent of Schools, at Bisbee 
Arizona, for three years was recently elected Super- 
intendent of Schools at Pasadena, California. He 
began his work there January 1 of this year, R. E. 
Souers, who has been Superintendent at Douglas, 
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Arizona, succeeded Mr. Sexson at Bisbee. 











Gymnasium - Auditorium 
Chillicothe Business College 
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EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK CITY 
April 5, 6, and 7, 1928 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 

1. Purpose and Nature of the 1928 Yearbook 
of the E. C. T. A.—Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York 
University 

2. A Philosophy of Commercial Education—Dr. 
John Dewey, Columbia University, New York 
City, and Dr. W. H. Kilpatrick, Co umbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

3. Commercial Education and the Scientific 
Spirit—Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City 

4. Research as Applied to Business: Advantages 
and Limitation—Dean Edmund E. Day, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

5. Research as Applied to Education: Advantages 
and Limitations—Dean John W. Withers, New 
York University 

6. Business Building for Civilization—Dr. Lee 
Galloway, formerly Director of Department of 
Management and Professor of Commerce and 
Industry, New York University, New York City. 

7. The Future of Commercial Education — 
President Frederick H. Robinson, College of the 
City of New York, New York City. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Commercial Section—2:15-3:45 
Friday Afternoon 


CHAIRMAN—Simon J. Jason, Administrative 
Assistant, Walton High School, New York City 


1. Research as Applied to Accounting Practice— 
Prof. Roy B. Kester, Columbia University, New 
York City 

2. New Developments for the Commercial 
Teacher— 


(a) In Bookkeeping and Accounting—Lloyd 
L. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio 

(b) In Arithmetic—Prof. G. M. Wilson, 
Boston University 

(c) In Junior Business Training—S. B. Carkin, 
Principal, Packard School, New York City 
(d) In Office Practice—Norman C. Wolff, 
Instructor in Charge of Office Appliances, 
Central Commercial Continuation School, 
New York City 





3:45-4:45 


Conference Hour on Research and Other Class- 
room Problems— 


(a) Should we expect classroom teachers to be 
research workers? (See Chap. X of Buckingham, 
Research for Teachers, Silver, Burdette and 
Company, 1926)—C. A. Speer, Bay Path In- 
stitute, Springfield, Mass. 

(b) What are some important research problems 
that such teachers may help to solve?—John F. 
Robinson, Burdett College, Boston, Mass. 


(c) Should business documents and practices be 
taught separate and distinct from accounting or 
as part thereof?—Mildred Bentley, Girls’ Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn 

(d) Should business arithmetic be taught separate 
and distinct from Accounting or as a part thereof? 
—Harry Kessler, Textile High School, New 
York City 

(e) How much accounting should be taught in 
the secondary schools?7—Edward Kanzer, James 
Monroe High School, New York City 

(f) How much of the teaching of accounting 
should be practical and vocational and how much 
of it should be cultural and theoretical?—S. B. 
Koopman, Theodore Roosevelt High School, New 
York City 

(g) What place has mathematics in the commercial 
curriculum?—Harry M. Schlauch, High School 
of Commerce, New York City 


Secretarial Section—2:15-3:45 


CHAIRMAN—Ethel A. Rollinson, Columbia 
University, New York City 
Research as Applied to Office Practice—W. H. 
Leffingwell, President, Leffingwell-Ream Company, 
New York City 





Research Materials for the Commercial 
Teacher— 
1. In Shorthand—Mrs. Earl W. Barnhart, 


Washington, D. C. 

2. In Transcription—Clay D. Slinker, Director 
of Business Education, Des Moines, Iowa 

3. In Typewriting—Dr. Frances Moon Butts, 
Director of Placement, Business High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

4. In Secretarial Practice—Dorothy C. Briggs, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Conference Hour 


1. Commercial Education Association of New 
York and Vicinity—Dr. Edward J. McNamara, 
President 

(a) Should we expect our classroom teachers to 

be research workers?—John V. Walsh, Morris 

High School, New York City 

(b) What are some of the important research 

problems such teachers are helping or may help 

to solve?—Speaker to be announced 

(c) What bibliography—books, magazines, ar- 

ticles, research service of business and schools— 

is available for commercial teachers of steno- 
graphic and _ secretarial training?—Conrad 

Saphier, Chairman of Committee 

2. What results have been obtainable from the 
measurement of secretarial prospects along in- 
telligence, social, economic, and interest lines?— 
Dick Carlson, La Salle Extension University, 
Chicago, Ill. 

3. What is the technique employed for measuring 
stenographic output in the classroom?—Speaker to 
be announced 
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4. What is the technique employed for measuring 
stenographic output in business?7—William Harned, 
Columbia University, New York City 


5. What is being done or might be done to 
stimulate a closer relationship between the class- 
room and the office in the matter of such standards 
and measures of efficiency?—Maude Smith, Yonkers 
School of Commerce, New York City 


6. Just where is the line of demarkation between 
secretaries and stenographers? What should be the 
essential difference in training?—Speaker to be 
announced 


7. Dr. E. G. Coover, Prof. of Psychology, 
Stanford University, will speak on a subject which 
he will select. 


Economics and 


Social Studies Section—2:15-3:45 


CHAIRMAN—Lewis A. Rice, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, State of New Jersey 





Research as Applied to Commercial and In- 
dustrial Relations—Martin Dodge, Manager, 
Industrial Bureau Merchants’ Association of New 
York City 


Research Materials for 
Teachers— 


the Commercial 


1. Economics and Research—Willford I. King, 
Ph. D., Research Staff of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York City 


2. Marketing and Research—William G. 
Schneider, Research Department, Copper and 
Brass Research Association, New York City 


3. New Materials in Commercial Law—William 
R. Curtis, Atlantic City High School, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


4. Development of the Port of New York—An 
Example of Geographical Research—Billings 
Wilson, Deputy Mgr. in Charge of Port De- 
velopment, New York Port Authority 


Conference Hour on Research and Other Class- 
room Problems—Five minute presentations by 
Murray L. Gross, West Philadelphia High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; W. L. Kriebel, Pierce School of 
Business Administration, Philadelphia, Pa.; Dr. 
Lolabel Hall, Bay Ridge High School, New York 
City; Arnon W. Welch, Esq., New York City; 
William O. Taylor, High School, of Commerce New 
York City; Matthew A. Lynaugh, High School, 
White Plains, N. Y., and others. 


Administration Section—2:15-3 :45 


CHAIRMAN—Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


Research as Applied to Curriculum Building in 
Teacher Training—Dr. Ambrose L. Suhrie, New 
York University 


Research Materials for Commercial Teacher 


Training Institutions— 


1. In Studies of State Certification Require- 
ments—J. O. Malott, Specialist in Commercial 
Education, Bureau .of Education, Department of 
Interior 


2. In Studies of Supply and Demand of Com- 
mercial Teachers—John J. W. Neuner, Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York City 


3. In Studies of Commercial Teacher Training 
Curricula—Herbert Tonne, Lafayette Junior 
High School, Elizabeth, N, J. 


4. In Studies of Comparative Qualifications of 
Commercial Teachers and other Teacher Groups 
—Elizabeth Baker, Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


3:45-4:35 


Conference Hour on Problems of Commercial 
Teacher Training— 


1. What are the steps in the process of deter- 
mining the occupational opportunities in a given 
city?—Prof. F. G. Nichols, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


2. What steps should be taken to secure recogni- 
tion for commercial teacher training courses in 
colleges and universities?-—Dr. Edward J. 
McNamara, Principal, High School of Commerce, 
New York City 


3. How many years of training should be re- 
quired for the adequate training of commercial 
teachers?-—Clinton A. Reed, Supervisor of 
Commercial Education, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N. Y. 


4. What books, magazines, and research services 
of business and schools are available for com- 
mercial teacher training research workers?—C. 
W. Hamilton, Director of Commercial Education, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


5. What are some important research problems 
that need first attention in commercial teacher 
training?—John V. Walsh, Morris High School, 
New York City 


Retail Education Section 


CHAIRMAN—Dr. Norris A. Brisco, New York 
University, School of Retailing. 


Research as Applied to the Retail Business—B. 
Eugenia Lies, Director of the Planning Department, 
R. H. Macy & Company, Inc. 


1. Research Materials in Retail Education—Dr. 
David Rankin Craig, University of Pittsburgh 


2. Symposium on Retail Education— 


(a) Making Store Contacts—Margaret Jacob- 
son, West High School, Rochester, N. Y. 
(b) Placement of Students—Maude McCain, 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City 

{c) How the Teachers of Retailing may Assist 
the Merchant in Training his Employees— 
Grace Griffith, Elmira Free Academy, Elmira, 
MN: ¥. 
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(d) Progress of Retailing Education in High 
Schools in 1926—Isabel Craig Bacon, Special 
Agent, Retail Store Education, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education 





Penmanship Section—2:15-4:45 


CHAIRMAN—John G. Kirk, Director of Com- 
mercial Education, Philadelphia Public Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Research as Applied to Penmanship in Business 
Practice—Dr. Paul V. West, New York University 
Research Materials for the Commercial 


Teacher— 
1. In Penmanship 
2. In Handwriting Scales 
3. In Teaching of Penmanship 


Conference Hour on Research and Other Teach ” 
ing Problems— 


1. Should we expect classroom teachers to be 
research workers? 


2. What are some important research problems 
that such teachers may help to solve? 


3. What books, magazines, and research services 
of business and schools are available for com- 
mercial teachers? 

4. Problems for discussion— 

(a) What standards of form in Penmanship 
are practical and attainable? 

(b) What are the elements that determine 
legibility in writing? 

(c) What standards of position in writing are 
practical and measurable? 

(d) What are the standards of movement that 
are practical and attainable? 


(e) How can good results be secured in 
quality, speed, and movement without the 
use of formal drills in developing movement? 
(f) Can pupils effectively grade their own 
handwriting product? 


(g) How can teachers be economically trained 
to use a handwriting scale? 


EIGHTH EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


To be Held at Ohio State University 


The Ohio State University will sponsor the 
Eighth Educational Conference, which it is planned 
to hold in Columbus, Friday, April 13. As usual, 
there will be a sectional program for those interested 
in commercial education. This meeting will be 
held in the Botany and Zoological Building, Room 
100, at 9:30 a. m. The program follows: 


“Tendencies in Commercial Education"—E. G. 
Blackstone, State University of Iowa. 


“A State Commercial Teachers’ Organization, 
Its Aims and Purposes"—I. R. Garbutt, Director 
of Commercial Education, Cincinnati. 


“Ohio State and the Future Commercial Teacher™ 
—C. W. Reeder, Director of Student Research, 
Ohio State University. 


PROGRAM 
Commercial Education Section 
Alabama Education Association 


GENERAL THEME: “How Shall We Attract and 
Prepare the Ninety Percent of Our High School 
Enrollment Who will enter Commercial Pursuits 
upon Leaving School?” 


Opening Remarks by the President—Oscar 
Boland 

“Advancing Commercial Education in the Esti- 
mation of Employers’—Dr. Bidgood, Dean of 
Commerce, University of Alabama 

“Advancing Commercial Education in Your Own 
School”—Mr. Jameson, South-Western Publishing 
Co. 

“Advancing Commercial Education in Alabama** 
—Dr. Harman, President, Bowling Green Business 
University 

Round Table Discussion: ““What shall We, 
Therefore, Attempt to do for the Ninety Percent 
Whose Life Work will call for Business Efficiency?” 
—Conducted by Dr. Harman 


Business Session. 
sss 


CENTRAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 
Commercial Division Program 


The Commercial Division of the Central Arts 
Association will hold a meeting in the John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, Saturday, 
March, 10. Edgar F. Keller is the Chairman of this 
meeting. The program follows: 


“A Challenge to the Commercial Teacher’—J. 
Z. Herr, Treasurer, Elizabethtown College, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pennsylvania. 


“Realizing the Education in Commercial Edu- 
cation”—A. J. Eby, Director of Teacher-Training, 
Beckley College, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

“A Sane Commercial Curriculum’—Fred C. 
Oser, Camp Curtin Jr. High School, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

“A Workable Secretarial Course’—E. K. Shoop, 
Director of Commercial Education, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania. 

4% 


DR. FRED M. HUNTER, who has been Super- 
intendent of Schools at Oakland, California, for the 
past ten years, has resigned to accept the position 
of Chancellor of the University of Denver. Dr. 
Hunter will begin his duties at the University of 
Denver on July 1 of this year. Dr. Hunter is a 
graduate of Columbia University and did grad- 
uate work at University of Indiana and the 
University of California. WILLARD E. GIVENS, 
formerly assistant superintendent in Oakland and 
more recently superintendent of schools at San 
Diego, California, returns to Oakland as superin- 
tendent of schools. We hear Mr. Givens is very 
popular in Oakland and will continue the good 
work that has been done under Dr. Hunter's 
regime. 
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CORA ULLOM is the new teacher of short- 
a hand in the Senior High 
School at Springfield, 
Ohio. For the past seven 
years Miss Ullom was 
head of the commercial 
department in the Galion, 
Ohio, High School. Pre- 
vious to that she taught 
art, penmanship and com- 
- mercial subjects at Port 

Clinton and eich Green, Ohio. 

Miss Ullom received her training in art at the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, in penmanship at 
the Zanerian, and in commercial subjects at the 
Gregg School and at the Office Training School in 
Columbus, Ohio, having a B. C. 8. degree from the 
latter school. 





OO 


CALIFORNIA BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
Form New Organization 


Saturday, January 14, a group of private business 
school proprietors, managers and teachers met at 
the Armstrong College in Berkeley, California, and 
formed an organization to be known as the “Cali- 
fornia Business Educators Association.” J. Evan 
Armstrong, President of the Armstrong College, 
presided at the initial meeting. The speakers in- 
cluded R. C. Ayres, Educational Director of the 
Zellerbach Paper Company and Past President of 
the San Francisco Advertising Club; Maud Miller, 
Manager of the Miller School for Private Secretaries, 
San Francisco; T. B. Bridges, Managing Director of 
Heald’s Business College, Oakland; John F. Johns- 
ton, Personnel Director of the Associated Oil 
Company, San Francisco; and Mrs. F. E. Raymond 
of the Gregg Publishing Company, San Francisco. 


In the evening a banquet was held at the Hotel 
Whitecotton with T. B. Bridges acting as toast- 
master. This banquet attracted the largest group 
of private school men and women ever assembled 
in California and it is expected that much may be 
accomplished in behalf of better business education 
through the efforts of the new association. 


eek 


CONNECTICUT BUSINESS 
EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Connecticut Business Educators’ Association will 
be held in the Central High School at Bridgeport 
on Saturday, March 17. State contests in book- 
keeping, shorthand and typewriting will be held 
for both business school and high school students. 
The bookkeeping contests will be supervised by 
P. I. Towle, head of the Commercial Department 
in the East Orange, New Jersey, High School; 
the shorthand contests by Dr. FE. H. Eldridge of 
Simmons College, Boston; and the typewriting 
contest by J. H. Hesser, President of the Hesser 
Business College, Manchester, New Hampshire. 
Following a luncheon at the Hotel Stratfield, Seth 
B. Carkin, Principal of the Packard Commercial 
School, New York City, will deliver an address. 


ALMA BLACKWELL is a new teacher of 
commercial subjects in the 
High School at Heavener, 
Oklahoma, this year. She 
is a graduate of the 
Central State Teachers 
College at Edmond, Okla- 
homa, Class of 1927, and 
holds an A. B. degree. 


EK 





CENTRAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
To Hold Meeting in Cedar Rapids 


The Central Commercial Teachers Association 
meeting will be held in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, May 3, 
4, 5, 1928. An inspiring program is already in process 
of formation, and those interested in business edu- 
cation are assured a profitable session. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, 
T. A. Blakeslee, Lincoln School of Commerce, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Vice-President, P. L. Green- 
wood, Roosevelt High School, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Secretary, W. F. McDaniel, Ft. Dodge 
Business College, Ft. Dodge, Iowa; Treasurer, 
R. M. Phillips, Capital City Commercial College, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

The executive committee consists of the Presi- 
dent, together with G. W. Puffer, Fountain City 
Business College, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin; W. D. 
Wigent, Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago; 
and W. C. Henning, Cedar Rapids Business College, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Central District comprises the states of 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. 

Kae 


American Association of University 
Instructors in Accounting 


At the last annual meeting of the American As- 
sociation of University Instructors in Accounting, 
held in Washington, D. C., the following officers 
were elected for 1928: 

President, J. Hugh Jackson, 

University 

First Vice-President, David Himmelblau, North- 

western University 

Second Vice-President, A. H. Rosenkampff, New 

York University 
Third Vice-President, Russell A. Stevenson, 
University of Minnesota 
Secretary-Treasurer, H. C. Greer, Ohio State 
University 

Doctor Stevenson was also elected a member of 

the Board of Trustees. 


KK 


J. MARVIN SIPE, a graduate of the 1927 Class 
of Ball Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, is the 
new commercial teacher in the High School at 
Union City, Indiana. 


Leland-Stanford 


eK 


JAMES CARPENTER, a 1927 graduate of 
the Northern State Normal School, Marquette, 
Michigan, is now teaching commercial subjects 


in the High School at Bessemer, Michigan. 
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Junior Business Training 


Elementary or Junior Business Training is commanding increasing 
attention on the part of school officials and those interested in business 
education. It is now being taught in many Junior High Schools and High 
Schools and will undoubtedly be added in many others in the near future. 
There is, however, no complete agreement about the objectives to be attained 
in a course of this kind. This company, therefore, publishes three texts, 
Elementary Business Training by Carkin-Haynes, Introduction to Business 
by ZuTavern and General Business Training by Crabbe-Slinker. The ob- 
jectives of these texts differ, so one of them is almost certain to meet the 
objectives of any school. 


If you are interested in Junior Business Training and wish information 
about the one of our texts which will most nearly meet your requirements, 
please fill out and send us the coupon given below. 


Tear off on this line 
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The text in Junior Business Training used is 


A text will be adopted 
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Will you please send me information about your text which most nearly 
meets the objectives as I have rated them below? 


1 betore an objective indicates that it is considered of major importance 
2 before an objective indicates that it is of medium importance 
3 before an objective indicates that it is of little or no importance 


(_]Training for a particular job or clerical [_|Simple business economics 
position [_]Use of Banks 
[_|Inspiration and Character Building [ ]Services rendered by Banks 
[|General training in business similar [ |Use of Money and Credit 
in purpose to courses in general [_|Elementary Business Organization 
science, general mathematics, etc. [ |Elementary Business Administration 


(]Thrift and Saving [ |Operating your own business 
[_]Personal account records as an aid in [_]|Use of reference books 

Thrift Training [ ]Use of Business Forms, checks, notes, 
[|Family account records as an aid in drafts, invoices, bills, etc. 

Thrift Training [_]Use of Telegraph and Telephone 


[_]Personal and Family account records [_]Use of Business Letters 
as an introduction to bookkeeping 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Traffic Cop’s R-r-revenge 


In an Ohio town a parson was summoned to 
court for driving his motor beyond the speed limit. 

“Now,” said the magistrate, ““you say you were 
going at only eighteen miles an hour, but the con- 
stable declares you were proceeding at thirty. Now, 
I don’t like to doubt either of you. Can you think 
why he declares you were going at that rate? Is 
there any grudge he owes you?” 

“No,” replied the clergyman. “No, I can’t think 
of anything—unless it is that I married him three 
years ago." is 


Nothing Doing 


Junior Partner (to pretty typist)—Are you doing 
anything on Sunday evening, Miss Dale? 

Typist (hopefully)—No, not a thing! 

Then try to be at the office earlier on Monday 
morning, will you? 

+ 
Keeping Him Busy 

Foreman—Now, Murphy, what about carrying 
some more bricks? 

Murphy—lI ain't feeling well, guvnor; I'm 
trembling all over. 

Well, then, get busy. with the sieve. 


Wrong Church 


“Why don’t you and your mummie go to the 
church that me and my mummie go to?” 
Violet—'Cause we belong to a different abom- 
ination. 
ee 


A Spendthrift 


Raymond—May I spend the evening with you, 
Anabelle? 

Anabelle—No sir, you certainly cannot. 

Raymond—Well, you need’nt get funny; I 
didn’t mean this evening, but some stormy one 
when I can’t go anywhere else. 


Identified 


An Englishman was visiting this country for the 
first time, and as he was driving along the highway, 
saw a large sign, “Drive slow. This means YOU!” 

The Englishman stopped in surprise and ex- 
claimed, ““My word! how did they know I was 
here?” AG 


Watch Your Step 


Ollie—What is the difference between an old 
man, a young man, and a worm? 

Marguarite—There is no difference—a chicken 
gets them all. 

nae 
Light of the House 

Mr. J—Why, my dear, I always try to brighten 
things up at home. I’m the light of the house. 

Mrs J—Yes, you're the light—you go out every 
night. 


Watchful Waiting 


“Well, Willie,” said the uncie jovially, upon the 
return of the little boy, “what do you do in school 
all. day?” 

Willie pondered. “Well,” he said gravely, 
“mostly I wait until it's time to go home.” 

* 


Going Some 

Jack—Say, Jim, did you hear about the big 
accident? 

Jim—No, what was it? 

Jack—A man ran over himself. 

Jim—How? 

Jack—As I was going to school this morning, a 
man sent me across the street to buy him something. 
I told him I was in a hurry to go to school, so he 


ran over himself. 
“4% 


Conscience 


A preacher said to his congregation—*There 
is a certain man among us who is going with an- 
other man’s wife. Unless he puts five dollars in the 
collection box his name will be read from the pulpit.” 

When the box came in there were ten five-dollar 
bills in it and a two-dollar bill with a note pinned 
to it, saying: “This is all the cash I have, but will 
send the other three dollars Wednesday.” 

od 


Knew His Motors 


Teacher—Correct this sentence: “The fjords ot 
Norway are very rough.” 
Pupil—You got Fords spelled wrong! 


Bet 
Try Moonshine 


The following letter was received recently by 
a company which manufactures corn syrup: 
“Dear Sirs: Though I have taken six cans of your 
corn syrup, my feet are no better now than when | 
started.” 
+s 
See the Professional 


Banker—Doctor, six months ago you advised me 
to take up golf to get my mind off my work. 
Doctor—Yes. 
Banker—Well, for goodness’ sake, prescribe 
something to get it back again. 
4% 


Agreed 


Brown arrived home at 3 a. m. When he reached 
the front door he found a burglar jimmying it. 
“Wait a minute, old man,” said Brown. “Let's 
ane a bargain, I'll open the door if you will go in 
st.” 


ee 


Just the Thing 
“No, I'm afraid I can’t give you a job. I don’t 
have enough work to keep one man busy.” 
“Well, sur, that am jest the kind of position ah 
craves most. When does you all desiah to inaugyrate 
mah endeavahs?" ° 
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ACCOUNTANCY 


by 
J. F. SHERWOOD, C. P. A. 
Lecturer on Accounting 
University of Cincinnati 


HE content of this book is logically divided into 
two parts. Part I is devoted to the fundamental 
principles of accounting and to problems relating 

to Accounting as an aid to Business Management, the 
Accounting Process, the Balance Sheet, the Statement of 
Profit and Loss, Accounts, Accounting Records, Peri- 
odical Work, and Sundry Accounting Methods. 


Part II is devoted to a study of problems of the type encountered in the C. P. A. examina- 
tion, which are obviously typical of the problems encountered in public practice. These problems 
relate to such subjects as Depreciation, Depletion and Appreciation, Organization and Dis- 
solution of Partnerships, Incorporation of Companies, Accounting for Capital Stock and Divi- 
dends, Accounting for Securities, Consolidated Statements, Receivership Accounting, and 
Cost Accounting. 





USED IN MANY TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOLS 





The extent to which this book is being used by schools which offer 


commercial teacher — 
courses. Following are a 


using this book: 


Georgia Normal College, Douglas, Ga. 

Southern Illinois State Normal University, 
Carbondale, Ill. 

Lombard College, Galesburg, Ill 

Illinois State Normal School, Normal, III. 

Ellsworth College, Iowa Falls, Iowa 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa 

Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kans. 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling 

Green, Ky. 

Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Mass. 

Division of University Extension, Boston, 
Mass. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


Cincinnati Chicago 


courses indicates that it is well adapted to such 
ew of the many Teacher Training Schools now 


Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss. 

State College for Teachers, Albany, N. Y. 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio 

Northeastern State Teachers College, Tahle- 
quah, Okla. 

Southwestern State Teachers College, Weath- 
erford, Okla. 

Sol Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, 
Texas 

West Texas Teachers College, Canyon, Texas 

North Texas State Teachers College, Den- 
ton, Texas 

State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va 


PUBLISHING CO. 


New York San Francisco 
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DO OUR COURSES MEET THE NEEDS 
OF OUR COMMUNITY 
by 
A. R. PROTSMAN 


Director of Commercial Education 
Richmond, Indiana 


URING the fall of 1926 a commercial survey 
D was made of Richmond, Indiana, to answer 
the fo.lowing questions: Does the commercial 
department of the school equip its graduates to fit 
into the vocational needs of our community? Are 
all the graduates absorbed in our community? 


For a study of this kind—the old form, the 
questionnaire, was used, but it was distributed by 
members of the class in salesmanship, who had 
been trained and tried out beforehand. To introduce 
the purpose and uses to be made from the returns 
of this survey, letters of introduction from the city 
superintendent and senior high school principal 
were carried by members of the class. The ques- 
tionnaire was explained in detail by the bearer, 
and in most cases answered during the first inter- 
view, and returned immediately. In some cases the 
employers were out and had to be called on a second 
time. Sometimes it was left and answered during 
the leisure time of the employer. If the replies 
were not mailed, when they were left, they were 
called for later and obtained. The percent of returns 
was high as there were only two corporations of 
any size that failed to report, not because they 
were not called upon, but because they did not 
feel as if they wished to give us the information 
we desired. 


Richmond, with a population of about 35,000, 
was found to have a very large number of small 
concerns. During the Christmas business, the largest 
store employed sixty-seven sales people, and the 
largest factory used fifty in the office during most 
of the time. 


The number of new office employees taken on 
during the past year was thirty men and sixty-two 
women, which makes about a thirteen percent 
turnover. In other words, there are ninety-two 
places open annually in Richmond in the various 
offices. Sixty-nine percent of those employed went 
direct from the high school to positions. Some 
started to work as young as fifteen years of age, 
but from the reports, the median age of starting 
to work was found to be eighteen, or at the time 
of graduation from high school. Three had received 
no high school or business training. Three hundred 
forty-three received their training in high school, 
and one hundred thirty-five received training in 
both high school and business school. This means 
that the high school is training more than twice 
the number of people. 


The following table shows how the employees 
are distributed in the business in Richmond: 
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Tora PERcent 

or ToTAL 
re 800 32.5 
2. Secretarial and clerical..... 658 26.8 
3. Bookkeeping and accounting 474 19.2 
4. Machine operation........ 357 14.5 
IIE ccd sive a nce wks 165 6.7 
6. Miscellaneous........... 7 3 

WE og CA e soca 2461 100. 


From this table of distribution, it is evident that 
about one-third are employed in selling; and one- 
fourth were found in the secretarial and clerical 
group. Due to the size of Richmond very few held 
strictly secretarial positions. One-fifth worked as 
bookkeepers and accountants; one-seventh worked 
at some kind of machine work. 


The employers were given the privilege of 
answering a question as to the fitness of their 
employees. The usual outstanding weakness in 
English, as punctuation, sentence structure, and 
spelling were mentioned; also, inaccuracy in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic and writing were found. 
English was given first place; arithmetic, second, 
and writing third place in importance in the train- 
ing of commercial workers. However, many of the 
employers were well pleased with the kind of work 
our graduates were doing for them. 


The common office appliances were found in the 
offices: mimeograph, multigraph, addressograph, 
dictaphone, and billing, calculating, adding, book- 
keeping and posting machines, and also typewriters. 


The employers were asked to enumerate qualities 
they expected of an office employee: 


QUALITIES PERCENT 
SO ee re 37 
UPI. cy, 5513 a sence ethw'n domo 15 
ON ad ka vel 0 04,500 b iis 14 
0 a re 13 
ee ae 7 
I onions ean Van ed's 3 
SE: os okra shnceences 3 


The other eight percent was divided among several 
qualities as good habits, punctuality, fidelity, 
promptness, assuming responsibility, and upright- 
ness. 

The above table shows that industry ranks first 
in 37 percent of the replies; initiative, 15 percent; 


accuracy, 14 percent; courtesy, 13 percent; honesty, 
7 percent and loyalty, 3 percent. 
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The department has planned to follow’ up the 
placement in order to determine the weakness of 
the training and to assist those already employed 
so as to make them more efficient. In response to 
this question many interesting answers were re- 
ceived, and eighty-five percent of those who re- 
ported answered in the affirmative. 

The combinations found were billing with type- 
writing; a little bookkeeping with shorthand and 
typewriting; and a stenographer with the office 
appliances. 

There are some conclusions which may be drawn 
from the study. There seemed to be a demand 
for more young men trained as stenographers and 
in the use of the office appliances. 

It seems necessary to give more training in 
English. The teaching of such parts of English as 
punctuation, spelling, capitalization, correct verb 
forms, and sentence structure should be made 
more concrete, so the pupil may see the present 
day business usage. The subject of business arith- 
metic is not giving the desired results. More time 
should be spent on the four fundamentals, and 
percentage with its application should be stressed. 


Another course which should be stressed more 
is that of selling. Taking into consideration that 
one-third of the total number was employed in 
selling either inside or outside, it seems to follow 
that the school should give more training in sales- 
manship. To give the minimum amount of training 
in selling—a course a year in length should be 
offered. 

The commercial course in a school system of a 
city the size of Richmond should offer the secre- 
tarial, selling, and bookkeeping courses to meet 
the demands of small business firms. These courses 
should be two years each in length. Those who 
elect the secretarial course should have some train- 
ing in bookkeeping. Some time should be devoted 
to the study and use of the office appliances. 


There seems to be a need for an active employ- 
ment bureau, since one position out of every eight 
falls vacant annually. Since 69 percent of these 
vacancies are filled by high school graduates, the 
commercial department at the present time is not 
graduating much over one-third enough young 
people to fill these vacancies—people who are 
adequately trained. With a follow-up of the grad- 
uates, and with increased effort towards placement, 
more students could be put into good places. 

The qualities of accuracy, reliability, cooperation, 
loyalty, industry, honesty, and initiative should be 
stressed in all school work, as well as in the com- 
mercial subjects, and should be a constant aim of 
the teachers of commercial subjects. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 


The readers to “The Balance Sheet” will be 
interested, I am sure, in a symposium on TESTS 
AND MEASUREMENTS IN COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION to be held at the Schoolmen’s Week 
Conference, Commercial Section, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 3:30 p. m., Thursday, 
March 22, 1928. 


A brilliant group of specialists have been secured 
for this conference: 


Dr. A. D. Whitman, Assistant Professor of 
Secondary Education, New York University, will 
take for his topic NEW TYPE TESTING IN 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. He will discuss 
certain typical subject-matter tests in Commercial 
Education, the place of character tests in predicting 
probable success, and the importance of a systematic 
guidance program. 


Dr. Elmer R. Hoke, President, Catawba College, 
Sallisbury, North Carolina, will have for his theme 
THE MEASUREMENT OF ABILITY AND 
ACHIEVEMENT IN SHORTHAND. He will 
discuss prognostic tests, reading tests, writing tests, 
scales for shorthand penmanship, and the general 
meaning and importance of tests in their relation to 
teaching shorthand. 


Dr. William E. Harned, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Shorthand and Typewriting in Columbia 
University, will discuss TESTS AND MEASURE- 
MENTS IN RELATION TO TYPEWRITING. 
He will touch briefly on psychological tests, their 
defects and uses, the measurement of typewriting 
output in business, and the technique of testing in 
school in,order to make the work in school and 
business comparable. 


Paul A. Carlson, Head of the Department of 
Commerce, State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, will outline a TEST PROGRAM IN 
BOOKKEEPING. He will discuss prognostic tests, 
inventory tests, diagnostic tests, bookkeeping tests 
as a basis for remedial instruction; the use of book- 
keeping tests in motivating, marking, classifying, 
and promoting students; the problems in con- 
struction of the various types of bookkeeping tests, 
and the relative merits of each type. 


Very truly yours, 


WILLIAM B. NICHOLS, 


Head, Department of Commerce, 
Frankford High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





ciation. 





OHIO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS TO ORGANIZE 


Following the lead of Kansas, the commercial teachers of Ohio have plans under way 
for the organization of a state association to be a part of the Ohio State Teachers’ Asso- 


The movement is to be started at a banquet in Columbus sometime during the next 
meeting of the Ohio State University Conference in April. 

Full particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
Education, 216 E. Ninth St., Cincinnati, who is to speak on the subject before the com- 
mercial teachers at the University Conference. 


Irving R. Garbutt, Director of Commercial 
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WHAT KIND OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION DO WE WANT 


(Continued from page 7) 


called liberal education.” Business edu- 
cation and academic education, where both 
are socially effective, should serve to 
supplement one another. Each should 
reinforce and vitalize the’ other. Both 
together more nearly represent a complete 
education. 


A business curriculum, made up of a 
list of subjects representative of all major 
educational objectives which constitute a 
complete education, should include three 
main groups of subjects: (1) academic, 
(2) general business, and (3) specialized 
business. The relative emphasis which we 
give any of the three groups is a decisively 
determining factor in the kind of business 
education we use to build the economic 
intelligence and occupational efficiency of 
every citizen in our American democracy. 
We shall deal, ‘in part, with a discussion 
of “the relative emphasis” in our next 
article, What Sterling Qualities Should 
Business Education Possess? 


HOME STUDY BY 
CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 24) 


The universities are offering work of high school 
standing, but give no credit for it. Why shouldn't 
the high schools do this work and give high school 
credit for it as the universities do for work of uni- 
versity grade? 


In an article entitled, “The Place of the Con- 
tinuation School in the Vocational Educational 
Program,” the author says: “So our educational 
hot house must provide for all, ‘until’, as Pro- 
fessor Arthur Dean says, ‘anybody may go to 
shool at any time in most any place for any sub- 
ject that he may be in need of.” Especially does the 
home study course offer opportunity to all to go 
to school ‘in most any place’.” 


The work done in correspondence courses is re- 
garded by both students and instructors as tho- 
roughly satisfactory. It has obvious advantages. Each 
student does all of the work of each assignment. He 
first works out his assignment independently, and 
then he receives correction, criticism, and help 
individually. He is placed in direct personal rela- 
tion with his instructor. Thus a correspondence 
course promotes thoroughness and self-reliance and 
enables a person to make the maximum progress of 
which he is capable. 


The courses have been particularly valuable to 
graduates of colleges and universities who desired 
to continue their studies. 





GRADING SPEED TESTS 


AUTOMATIC TYPING SPEED GRADING CHART 






















































































| | | AccURACY 

NuMBER | | | 

OF 6| 8)10\12 14) 16| 18|20\22/24 26'28) 30/32/34/36)38!40/42|44|46| 10-Minute 15-Minute 

WeEKS | | Test Test 
| | 
| | | | Errors| Grade| Errors) Grade 
| 

Grade 99... . |27| '28| |29}30} 's1/3al33 34/35|36)37 38) 39) 14014142 42 43144 45 \46| 47 Oo | 100 Oo | 100 
97... . |26)2'7|28)29) 30/31/32/33 34/35/36) 37) 138, 39/40| 41/421 43144 145 |46 I 98 I 99 
Q5.... |25/26 '27|28) 29)30/31/32)33/34)35|36)37) 38 139) 40) 41) 42| 43/44/45| 2 | 96 2 | 98 
93.... [24] 25/26 27\28 29] |30/32)32 33| 34 35|36 37|38)39 40) 41\42/43 | 44 3 94 3 97 
QI.... |23 24 25|26|27|28) 29/30] 31/32/33, (34/35 36/37 38/39 4041/42/43 4 92 4 96 
89.... |22/23/24/25 26|27|28)29 30) 31/32) 33/34) |35/36 37/38/39|40|41/42| 5 go 5 | OF 
ee 22] 23/24|25|26/27/ 28/29) 30)31 32/33/34135 36) 37|38) 3940/41 6 87 6 93 
85.... |20/21/22 23/24 25 26 27 28. |29|30 '31/32/33 34 35/36 37) 38) 39) 40 84 7 gI 
_ 19|20|21 22/23/24/25) '26'27|28/29) 30/31) |32|33)34/35 36, 37 |38| 139 8 81 8 8&9 
Ot... ae |19)20|21|22/23) 24/25 26 27/28/29! 30| 31/32 33/34/35 36|37| 38 9 "8 9 87 
WO... 117 18\19) 20! ‘a1|22/23/24) 25|26|27|28 29|30|31 32 mel 36/3'7| 10 "5 10 85 
77.... |16) '17|18|19|20)21) 22/23 [24/25 |26/27| 28 29) 30) 31/32/33] 34) 135 36] 1.1 71 II 83 
75.... |15] |16| '17!18| 19) 20/21/22) 23] 24/25/26 i27| 28 129/30) 31/32/33 134 35 | 12 67 12 81 
ee 114) 15| 16 17|18|19)20 21) [22/23 [24/25/2627 28. 29) 30|/31/32|33|34| 13 63 13 79 
ee 13| 14|15 16)17| 18) s9l20! 21/22! 23/24/25|26, '27|28 29/30/31/32/33| 14 59 14 "7 
oe 12 hg 14 15/16)17| 18 129}20}22)3/23)24/25)26) ee 3 3 15 55 15 "5 











Notre—This Chart could, of course, be extended for any number of weeks. It was designed by W. E. 


Belt. See his article on page 26. 
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Answers to classified advertisements appearing on this 
page should be addressed as follows: 














POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with B. A. degree, Business Practice 
Diploma and Diploma in Higher Accountancy is 
desirous of teaching position beginning any time 
after May 31. Have taught in high schools for 
fourteen years. Prefer accounting and related 
subjects, but can handle Latin or mathematics 
equally as well. All commercial work done in 
residence at Eastman College, Poughkeepsie. 
Address, No. 228. 





Man with ten years experience in teaching and 
managing business schools desires a position as 
teacher or manager in a business school. Satis- 
factory references furnished. Address, No. 229. 


A high-grade, capable teacher and manager 
wants a private school managership where an 
interest can be purchased later. Have successful 
teaching experience in business colleges and high 
school. References exchanged. Available now. 
Prefer Pacific Coast States. Address, No. 230. 


High-grade manager and teacher of eleven 
years varied experience desires position. Can 
teach all commercial subjects. Address, No. 231. 


A very successful teacher and manager who 
understands practical advertising and soliciting 
is available for business college position in Pacific 
Coast or Central Northwest States. Can teach 
all subjects. Prefer principalship or head of 
commercial department. Can furnish best of 
references. Address, No. 232. 














Lady teacher of Gregg Shorthand and Type- 
writing, nine years experience, is open for position 
in a well-established business college. Have high 
school education and two years college work. 


Graduate of Gregg School, Chicago. Address, 
No. 233. 





Position as teacher in commercial college or 
high school. Prefer Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Iowa, or Minnesota. Thirty-six years of age and 
married. Have had fifteen years teaching ex- 
perience and have been principal of several high 
schools. Have also had practical experience as 
stenographer and bookkeeper. Looking for a 
position that will offer an opportunity for ad- 
a. Will be available June 1. Address, 

o. " 





Solicitor—who has never failed to make good. 
A “‘Business-Getter’’. If you are looking for such 
aman. Address, No. 241. 





A young lady with nine years experience as 
head of commerce department in senior high 
schools, desires either office or teaching ition 
for coming summer or next winter. Office ex- 
perience. A-1 references. Address, No. 242. 





FOR SALE 


1 New 8-F Neostyle $45.00; Original price 
$65.00. 14 Shorthand tables 25” x 60’; 
6 Typewriter tables 25” x 60’. These 
tables are strongly built and are practically 
new and are made of a good grade of hard 

ine lumber. $10.00 each f. o. b. Joplin, 

o. Address Ozark Stenographic School, 
P. O. Box 752, Joplin, Mo. 











TEACHERS WANTED 


Wanted manager for a new school in a chain 
of colleges. Good references and willing to invest 
small amount showing good faith. Prospective 
buyer may lease school for one year, that he may 
know its worth. Located in Central Southwest, 
where oe schools are prosperous. One 
hundred miles from any other business college. 
Address, No. 235. 





WANTED: A high grade man 30 to 40 years 
old who considers himself an unusually strong 
teacher of bookkeeping and allied subjects and a 
rigid disciplinarian. Must have a strong per- 
sonality, energy and enthusiasm and the ambi- 
tion and ability to work into an executive position 
with a good sized, prosperous private commercial 
school. This is a real opportunity for the right 
man. If you think you can fill the bill make 
ona application giving references. Address, 

o. " 





We are in need of five good field men, who own 
or have the use of cars, to work in the states of 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. We pay no salary, no 
expenses, and allow no drawing account, but we 
do allow a commission which will pay you more 
than $60.00 on each contract. Leads furnished. 
To the man who wants to make some real money; 
who will be fair with himself and with those 
with whom he deals; who will devote his entire 
time to our work, we have a good proposition. 
a 2 about yourself in first letter. Address 

o. , 





WANTED—Two conscientious teachers. One— 
young man to teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
etc.; other—young woman to teach Gregg Short. 
hand, etc. Fine opportunity for two COMING 
teachers to buy interest in COMING school in 
COMING community. Only small cash payment 
required. I want two live assistants to help build 
a good school and make a good th'ng for them- 
selves in building it. No ‘“has-beens’’ need 
answer. Address. No. 238. 





School man of wide experience, at present with 
New York’s largest business school, seeks partner 
to open a modern business school in Brooklyn, 


- Y. A-1 territory. Lady teacher preferred. 
Address, No. 239. 





A good field man wanted to represent a high 
grade extension school selling secretarial training. 
The training includes Gregg Shorthand, Type- 
writing, Business English, Business Correspond- 
ence and Secretarial studies. Included with the 
training is a No. 5 Rebuilt Underwood typewriter. 
The machine is not loaned or rented but given 
to the student. The total price is $135.00. You 
will be trained and shown how to make real 
money. Address, No. 240. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY: Field Secretary to 
describe courses, promote Good Will, and take 
enrollments. Must be honest, reliable, of agree- 
able personality, able to address high school 
Assemblies and uphold the dignity and reputa- 
tion of one of the best-known, advanced-type of 
commercial schools in America. A married man 
about 30 years of age preferred. Permanent 
connection, with exceptional financial possibili- 
ties, for the right man. Address, No. 254. 
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WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 


OPPORTUNITY—I want to buy a school or a 
part interest in one. I want to hear from some- 
one who is willing and has some money to invest 
in a school that has been taking in between 
25,000 and 30,000 dollars for the past three years. 
A real buy. Address, No. 250. 





Out of town school man would like to buy a 
business college in the Metropolitan district of 
New York. Address, No. 251 





I am in the market for a live wire business 
college, or to secure the management of one. Will 
purchase half interest or entire school if terms 
are right. Replies will be welcomed only from 
schools that will stand rigid investigation. Ad- 
dress, No. 252. 





Wanted to buy a business college. Write 


fully. Address, No. 254 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Business college for sale in thriving southern 
city. No competition; equipment new; no 
liabilities. A a down payment will handle. 
Address, No. 





Old-established business college in Middle 
West. Good territory; no competition nearer 
than seventy-five miles; two teachers can handle. 
Price $1,500—one-half cash and any reasonable 
terms on balance. Balance can be paid out of 
income. Address, No. 244 





A good school in the Northwest. Established 
eleven years with no competition closer than one 
hundred miles. Owner desires to sell whole 
school or one-half interest with option to buy 
other half. This school isa money-maker. High- 
class management more desired than money. 
This is a real opportunity for a real man. Ad- 
dress, No. 245. 





Reputable school in middle-western city of 
12,000. Thirty-one students in actual attendance 
in day school and twelve in night school at present 
time. Low expense. Good equipment will 
+ ag ga $3,000. Will sell for $2,500. Address, 

o. " 


Old-established business college in Middle West 
for sale. Owner wishes to retire. Will sell for 
invoice price on easy terms, to competent party. 
Address, No. 247. 


Reputable school in North Central State for 
sale. Reasonable for cash. Present owner in 
other business and cannot devote sufficient time 
to school. Quarters modern, in city of over 
10,000. If interested, write, No. 248. 








One of the best commercial colleges in the 

Middle West. All new and up-to-date equipment. 
Enrollment over two hundred per year. The best 
money-making proposition in the way of schools 
in the state. Price $7,500. Owner has other 
business. Address, No. 249. 





TEN DOLLARS REWARD 


offered for the present address of Frank 
Rose, who formerly taught at Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska. Address, No. 253 











Tests for Bookkeeping 
Contests 


As many requests have come to me for 
bookkeeping contest material, I have printed 
a test suitable for beginning pupils. This 
test may be secured only by county, district 
and state contest managers. The price is 5c 
per copy, remittance to be sent with the 
order. The test includes one hundred points 
and is printed on four pages, 8% x 11”. 
The tests will be sent in sealed packages so 
that they may be opened by the contest 
manager after the group is assembled for the 
contest. Each package will include a scoring 


key. 
A. O. COLVIN 
Colorado State Teachers’ College 
Greeley, Colorado 





THE PENNSYLVANIA COMMERCIAL CONTEST 


Recent correspondence seems to indicate that there has 
been some misunderstanding in regard to the article entitled 
the ‘‘Pennsylvania State Commercial Contests’’ 
contributed by Forrest C. Henderson, and which appeared in 


County Contest rather than the State Contest and is taken 
from the outline of events for the commercial contest of 
Allegheny County for the year 1926-27. Those who wish to 
obtain an official outline of the contest movement in Penn- 
sylvania, together with a summary of the type of tests that 
are used, and the material included under each event, may 
do so by writing G. G. Hill, State Director of Commercial 
Contest Organization, State Teachers’ College, Indiana, Pa. 


which was 
the February issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’. The subject- 
matter of contests outlined in his article refers to the Allegheny 
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20th Century Touch lypewriting 
by 


D. D. LESSENBERRY and E. A. JEVON 


20th Century Touch Typewriting is scientifically planned; no 
time is wasted for each drill, and exercise is based on classroom ex’ 
periments and careful researches. An example of one of the researches 


is given in the chart below: 


Chart Showing All Two-Letter Sequences Based On An Analysis 
of the Horn List of 3009 Commonest Words 


(Read down the column: a is followed by b 43 times; a is foilowea o 
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By D. D. Lessenberry. Nore: Capital letters are not indicated. The words today, tomorrow and tonight are used without the 
hyphen, Tne study includes the space, period, hyphen and apostrophe but because of a lack of space they are nct shown in this chart. 


The chart given above was completed 
to show the frequency of two-letter 
sequences in the most frequently used 
words. The study was based upon the 
Horn list of 3,009 most frequently used 
words. This list was secured from a tab- 
ulation of 5,180,000 words; it makes up 
fully 97% of the total number of words 
used in nontechnical business letters 

After the high frequency sequences 
were determined, they were combined 


into drills to be used in speed and rhythm 
work. These drills give greatest progress 
because they train for the work a pupil is 
actually to do. Chance methods would 
never secure results of this kind. 

This research is typical of the researches 
made for various purposes. Such researches 
insure that none of the student's time 
will be wasted but that the practice 
material will at all times be most effective. 
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Keep Students Out of Trouble 








Case Model 


Problems @ Lawsuit 


COMMERCIAL LAW, BY P. B. S. PETERS 


has been written with the idea of keeping students out of 
trouble, not of making attorneys of them. Emphasis is placed 
upon making sound contracts rather than upon the legal 
procedure to be followed after contracts are broken. 

A large number of cases to be solved by the student have 
been provided at the end of each chapter. As far as possible, 
these cases are constructive, and represent the business man’s 
viewpoint rather than the judge’s viewpoint. 


The language used is simple and well adapted to second- 
ary school students. All unnecessary technicalities have been 
eliminated. 


A teacher’s manual is furnished each teacher using the 
text. 


Write us for additional information regarding PETERS’ 
COMMERCIAL LAW. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati Chicago New York San Francisco 

















